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—EVENING MEETING at 32, SACKVILLE ——. PICCA- 
DILLY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, at 8 Pp ‘The 
Colour of the Sky in a — of Ancient Art aad Fok tere,’ by 
j. H. MACMICHAEL, E GEO. PATRICK, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
R (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
An ORDINARY MEE’ 7 of - “ee will be held on 
THURSDAY, November 19, at 5 p. in CL 'URD'’s INN HALL, 
Fleet Street, when the sollowinn Paper and ‘Oommnsiention will be 


Buus ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





1 ‘The Suppeced ; onsener against Henry VII. in 1503,’ by JAMES 


GAIBDNER, O.B. 
2. ‘Peter's Pence in England,’ Part 2, by 1 Rev 0. JENSEN, Ph.D. 
H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 

4 WINTER EXHIBITION contains Portraits a Landscapes by 
the Great Masters of the Early British Se hool. Choice Pictures 
by eminent Modern Painters.—SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King 
Street, St. James's. 


HE WHISTLER EXHIBITION.—The famcus 

MORTIMER MENPES COLLECTION of WHISTLER ETCH- 

INGS is now on view at The LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. Admission 1s. 


((o8°7, MILLET, DAUBIGNY, 
EXHIBITION OF aoe ETCHIN 

ow open at Mr. R. GUTEKUN ners” 

16. King Street, St. James's, s w. 








op BOWE. 


10to6. Admission 1s. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; ‘The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


S?: PAUL’S GIRLS’ BOHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, 
Trustees of the Foundation : The Mercers’ aries 
Head Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 
Ten Scholarships will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 


to be held during the last week of November. 

These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of 
their tenure. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Heap Mistress at the 
en a o from Sir Joun Warner, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, 
Resident, Daily, and Viseing Governesses, Lady P 








and 
w.— 
rofessors and 





Teachers, Ré titrices, Chaperons. yH 
(English and oreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Sehools 
and Educati Homes r 








DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING ac CU., who, from their extensive and —— knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 





RTISTS and OTHERS desirous of EXHiBIT- 

ING WORKS of ART, &c., in NEW BOND REET should 

apply for Vacant Dates and Terms to Messrs. DIC KINSONS. 114, New 
Bond Street, W., whose New Gallery will be shortly available. 


EWSVENDO RS’ BENEVOLENT 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: M ial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





and 





Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of tsdh see ee 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Sabi 
oer to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five “Shillings 


id. 

“JEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether fublisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
cajoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newsp: 

PENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/1. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897,to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
rovides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 

Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
ap ropriate Memorial of the Queen's beneficent reign. 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25], and One 
Woman, 2U/., and was specially oo in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenaum.' He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for One Year toa Man and 15/. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


ALLINGFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Schools are being reorganized, under an 
amending Scheme, as a mixed Secondary School. Pending the 
completion of the Scheme, the Governors propose to appoint a HEAD 
MASTER, who shall select the Staff and advise on policy. He will be 
Veention, to be ready to reopen the School after the Christmas 
acal 

“Salary 150!., with Resid ion Fee: d for the 
first year as not less than 1001. far he ny who wah be Graduates of 
a University, should apply, in the first instance, to the SecrrTary, 
Berks Education Committee, The Forbury, Reading, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the vacant CHAIR of BOTANY. 

mee ae ee with Copies of Testimonials, should be sent, 
not later than MONDAY, November 23, 1903, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


BOROUGH of SALFORD. 














(ouNnTyY 


ROYAL eee INSTITUTE. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTE vite from Grad 
of a British University for roy ‘posislan of PRINCIPAL of the 
gALFORD ROYAL TECHNICAL INSIITUTE. Commencing Salary 

ol. per annum. Partic to the appointment may be 
po on from the Drrecror or Epvucation, Education Office, Chapel 
Street, Salford. 

Ap plications, endorsed ‘‘ Principal of becca ming Institute,’ to be sent 
to me wens barge ‘than WEDNESDAY, Novem 


Cany: — A of the 
will be on considered a disqualification. 
Town Hall, Salford, November 3, 1903. 








or pocundl is prohibited, and 
L. C. EVANS, Town Clerk, 





req —86, Sack ville Street, W. 


NTENTE CORDIALE. — MARIE SLEIGH, 
B.-¢s-L., Sworn Translator to the French Law Co’ 
Technical, Scientific Translations. Foreign, English Ty 
Indexing ; Shorthand ; Coaching for Exams. 
67, Chancery Lane. 


ERLIN. — BERLIN LETTER contributed by 

disting uished Author resident in Berlin, treating Politics, Society, 

Sport, Drama, Music—Daily, Weekly oceasionally. —BeErity, Reynell’ 8, 
44, Chancery Lane, London 


I ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 

monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 





rts: 1, 
writing ; 
Highest references.— 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post _Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE, —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
ECRETARIAL BUREAD, 52a, CONDUIT 


STREET, BOND STREET, W. (late 9, Strand, W.C.).—Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and Dutch Translator ; also by 
the Royal ert the Royal Geog: pee Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, &c., and by the Corporation of Warrington (Lancs. ) 

‘Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English 
French, and German. Research Work (English and Foreign) under- 
taken in England and Abroad. Technical Translations into and from 
all Languages. Foreign and ‘Technical MSS. carefully iia 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 


YY PEWRiTING. — AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, 
&e., carefully TYPED —— terms. —Apply, Miss Gueex, 
Elgin Lodge, Chadwell Heath, Essex 


TY PEW RITING,—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS. 

&c., carefully ane promptly executed, $d. per 1,000 words, 10,000 
and over 7d., Stationery, &c., wt —Miss 8. C. Massiz, 56, Elsen- 
bam Street, Southtie! ids, London, 








'YPE- WRITING. —Authors’ Plays, | MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


\VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, lod per 1,000 words. Mee tings attended and Verbatim or 








ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN. of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 

PERSIAN TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply T. P., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, EC. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvpent, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8. W. 








IBRARY or LITKRARY SECRETARIAL 
4 WORK undertaken by a LADY. Libraries Catalogued and 
Arranged. Type-writing Reference to J. A. Doyle, Esq., All Souls’ 


College, Oxford; and others.—Address L. W. K., Athenwum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E C 





YO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well- 

known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 

REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, E.C 


PE ARTS.—WANTED, in a LONDON GAL- 

LERY of highest standing, a YOUNG MAN of good education 
and address, accustomed to Prints and Pictures.—X. L., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E C. 


REQUIRED in a PUBLISHER’S OFFICE an 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, one accustomed to Drafting 
Advertisements and conversant with Newspapers. Only first-class 
men need apply.—Give full particulars, in confidence, to Parrr, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


se AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Kstablished 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably Ag for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers, —Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8. W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price ls. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Suciety. 























G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuati for 





rtsfurnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
guantities. — Miss Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 


"[TES.WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, luplicated. Usual terms. Keferences. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 18, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. ‘TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and despatch. {%d. per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; also 

Shortland. — Miss N. E. Ropinson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c. to b2 TYPS-WRITTEN secure the best work (at a 
r 1,000 words) from M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. George 
Square, s.W 


TY PE- WRITING.— NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS 

carefully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive epeees attention. 
Work by post quickly returned —For terms apply to E. L. Davipson, 
68, Hyde Vale, Blackheath, London. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPIS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 is. 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third ot price, by Miss H.8 
eare of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS 


carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good pa, 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. 
executed and returned without delay.—M. 
Clapham, S.W. 


TI.RACING, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 
(Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and 
ee a WORK TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 
rms.—Missrs Davipson and Hype WARREN, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, Ww.c. 


























&c., 
rt ‘d 5 10d. Loa 
All orders ’promp' 

., 7, Vernon vad. 





‘| YPE- .WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tuz Cam- 
BRIDGE TyPs-WaITING AcENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


bie PUBLISHERS. — FOR SALE, the COPY- 

RIGHTS and STEREOTYPE PLATES (crown 8vo size) of J. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU'S best-known NOVELS: ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘ The 
House by the Churchyard,’ and ‘In a Giass Darkiy.'—Apply to E. 
Downey. Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 











Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, tae 

PrbiopicaL PRINTING.—13, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0 


rk CLUB COMMITTERES and Others, — An 
Expert, for many years Buyer for, snd Manager Cigar Department 








a large Company in London, will undertake to SELECT and 
SUPPLY CIGARS of the best obtainable quality at WHOLESALE 
pete sh Highest references.—Address 8. J., 53, Milton Road, Dulwich 
Road, 8. 








AVAL BATTLE PICTURKS. — WANTED to 

PURCHASE, PICTURES of BRITISH NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS 

or COMMANDERS, especially of the late — Century.—Address 
NELson, care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W 


COMFOKTABLE HOME, near Hampstead 
Heath, in Cultured Family, for TWO GIRL-STUDEN TS. Refer- 
ences given —Mrs. Stores 25, Denning Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 


yu NBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. = 
= No others taken.—R. H. 








minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
, 6, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 








poemanraadens 
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Catalogues, 
NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
XN LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of oo Remainders at greatly reduced 
prices. 


WILLIAM bas Remainder and — Bookseller, 
High Holborn, Londo 


Also CATALOGUE a POPULAR CU RANT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Teachores, | Lever, ear megs ot Ray illus- 

trated by G. and R. Cr &c. The 

tt and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the ne World, Cata- 

rf 8 issued and sent = free on application. Books Bought.— 
atrzr T, Spencer, 27, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
HE LANCASTER ‘CATALOGUE of choice 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, sent post free by G. 8. Wesr, Book- 
ler, caster, includes Minsheu’s Guide iuto the Tongues (the 
Dedication Copy to King James I.), 3/. 10s.; Boydell’s Scenery of 
Norway, 2 vols. 4l. 4s. ; and many other fine Works. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
= BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
h of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 


‘ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part IL., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


























NATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings —scarce Illustrated KRooks—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Etchings by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 
Seymour Haden—Works by John Ruskin Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
a Set or separate Pilates, in fine states.—Wa. Wanp, 2, Chureh 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS WANTED. — Original 
each work offered. 
Keats's Poems, 1817; Keats’s Endymion, 1818; or Keats's Lamia, 
1820—Jackson's Old a 2 vols. 1878—Muther’s History Painting, 
8 vols —Hawbuck Gra 1847 —Scrope, Salmon Fishing, 183— 
Waverley, 3 vols. First | dition, 1814-Guy Mannering, 3 vols. First 
Edition, 1815— Tennyson's Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842—Pickwick Papers, 
20 monthly parts, 1837—Jane Eyre, 3 vols. 1847—Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859—Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879—-Poems Two Brothers, 
1827—Lorna Doone, 3 vols. 1869—Browning’s Bells and arg eee 
1841 — Browning's 'Straffo: rd, 1837 — Paracelsus, 1835—‘Tom Brow 
1358 








Bindings, 25s. 


The Collection of ey Coins of STANLEY BOUSFIELD, 
M.D.; and the Collection of Gold Coins of GEORGE 


RERSLAK &, Esq. 


EsSSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 16. and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
COLNS, PATTERNS and PROUPFS, the Property of STANLEY BOUS- 
M.D. M.B.; the COLLECTION of ENGLISH GOLD 


FIELD, Esq.. 
COINS, the e, Property of GEORGE KE AKE, Esq., of Ae 
Monmouthshire ; Small COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, 





FOREIGN COINS: and other Properties, including Coin Cabinets as 
Numisi ic Books. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The final Portion ¢ the Sporting Exhibition, removed from 
he Royal Aquarium. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., DAY, November 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the final PORTION’ of ne SPORTING gee ION, removed ye 


the Galleries of the 
Mezzotints—Aquatints—and Ph men mom illustrating the Chase and the 


Turf—and numerous Suites of choice early Shooting Sets. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THUR SDAY, November 19, and Two Sg 
ing Days, at i o'clock pres recisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS- 
TORICAL DOCU comprising Specimens of Lord Byron, 
Dickens, Nelson, | ‘Tennyson, berg Wesley, Robespierre, Mazarin, 
Marie , Andrew Marvell, Raphael, ‘‘ Rob 
Koy,” Bramante ‘oir Francis ~% Dr. Johnson, ‘Lord Lovat, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Watts, General Gordon—a Series of Folios, con- 
taining Collections of Letters by and relating to Lord Nelson, Napo- 
leon, &c.—a Series of Letters of Officers who served at Waterloo, &c.— 
and Folios containing Letters of Authors, Artists, Statesmem, Men of 
Science, Admirals, Generals, &c., and mostly illustrated with Por- 
traits, & 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The remaining Portion of the Library of the late Dr. MAN- 
LEY SIMS, and the Library of the late E. A. GROOM, 
Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will EF by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellingten 

Street, a W.C., on THURSDAY, November 19, and Fellowing 

Day, at 1 clock aR. “ REMAINING PORTION of the 

LIBRARY of the late Dr MANLEY SIM8, of Hertford Street, Mayfair, 

comprising a valuable Collection of Works on Numismatics—Freneh 

Literature—Illustrated Books—Tracts—Modern Publications — Acker- 

mann’ by Oxford and Cambridge —and Public Schools — Caricatures — 

Work: y Cr Rowlandson, and others; the 

LIBRARY of the late BK. A. GROOM, Esq, of Vane Court Lodge, 

St. Peter’s, Thanet, containing Annals of Gailantry, 3 vols.—Archre- 

logia Cantiana, 25 vols —Dyce’s beaumont and Fletcher, 11 vols.—Bell’s 

British Theatre, #4 vols. old 1ed morocco—Bentley's Miscellany, 64 vols. 

—BHoccaccio, 11 Decamerone, 5 vols., 1757—The English Spy, 2 vols., and 

other Books with Coloured Plates—W: orks on Feneing—Heptamieron 

Frangais, 3 vols., Berne, 1730—Theatrical Literature—Sporting Kooks— 

French Literature Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols.—La Fontaine, Fables 

Choisies, Plates after Oudry, 4 vols., 1755- 9—Hasted’ ‘s Kent, 4 vols., and 

other ‘Topographical Books, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 




















The Library of a Gentleman, deceased, and that of a former , 


Governor of Barb adoes. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL me AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, November 23, and Two Following 

Days. at 1 o'clock susslesty. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 

the Library of a GE~TLEMAN, deceased, and the Library of a former 

GOVERNOR of BARBADOES, ‘comprising a large Collection of Works 

on Natural a and Science —Engli and Foreign Philo! — 
Classical and Oriental Kooks — Publications of Learne 








Schooldays, First Edition, 1857—Oxford and Cambridge M i 
—Chafiers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols 1872—Poems by J. R., 1850— 
Symonds'’s Los Literature, 2 vols. 1881—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892 
—Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851— Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 1871— 
Jesse's Richard IIL., 1862—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Children of 
the Chapel, 1864—Adlington’s Apuleius the Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893— 
Lamb's Album Verses, 1830—Lyrical Ballads, 1798—Lang’s Ballads, 1872 
—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1818. 


BocletionV. oyages. Travels, &e.; other Properties, including Senab 
Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century— Specimens of Early 
Ty ayn eng of Prints and Works on Costume—County Histories 
relating to the West Indies—a Second Folio Shakespeare—the 
Polipil ‘of 1499. and other Rooks with Early Woodcuts -Contemporary 
Literature— Genealogy and Family History—Miscellaneous French and 
ae Works on Physiology, Bacteriology, Pathology, &c —Pamphiets 
fic and cee Books—Illustrated Works 





OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered :— 
Ulysses, 1808—Rosamuna Gray, 1798 rs. Leicester’s Schou! ol, 1808— 
es from Shakespeare, 2 vois. 1807— Beauty and Beast, 1811—Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols. 1809—Prince Dorus, 1811—King and Queen of 
Hearts, 1805 to 1809—Alice in Wonderland, 1865-66. 


Baxen’s Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

rranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 

fora Gentieman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 

and Omnib References ‘exchanged. ~—Address H. H., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’ s Buildings, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 


+9 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, WC, on 
TUESDAY, November 24th, 1903, and Three Following Days, at 
o'clock, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Sanders’s 
Reichenbachia, 4 vols.—Warner’s Orchid Album, 10 vols. - Sharpe's 
Monograph on Kingfishers—Ornithological Works by Gould, Bree, 
Sclater, Swainson, &c.—Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols —Hasted’ 8 
Kent, 12 vols. and other ‘Topographical Books—The Sporting Maga- 
zine, 1795-1855-Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, First Edition, Presentation 
Copy, and others on Sporting—Scottish History Society's Publications, 
vols.—Navy Records Soc’ a 21 vols. and others on the same— 
First Editions of Tennyson's Poems chiefly Lyrical, boards, uncut, 
830, and Browning's Sordello, Presentation Copy, 1840—Rare Books in 
old "English Literature, including Ben Jonson’s Horace, 1640, and 
Milton's Paradise Regained, First Edition, 1671—Standard Books in 
General Literature, &c. 
Cate) oo » 


Books.—The RUSSELL COLLECTION. 


ORRISON, DICK & M‘CULLOCH (instructed 

by Messrs. "M-Chure, Naismith, Brodie & Co., Cotatens, wy, 

& Vincent Street, w, Agents for the Trustees) w i SELL by 
UCTION, in the’ cro N HALLS, 98, SAUCHIEHAL L STREET, 

GLAS GOW, on THURSDAY, November 19, and Seven Following Days, 
the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late J. R. RUSSELL. Fseq. ‘The 

ogue comprises 3.486 Lots, — Aneludes mene rare First ee 

of the Poets and 
Pan ody ae History and dusteeing anaerate of Burns, nee, 

Mr. pe well known in Glasgow as a Collector, was most fas- 


tidious as to m. 
ad after ret s 2 on 

















jogues, price One Shilling each may be h 


Catalogu 
application to the Avctionzers, 98, Sauchiehal! Street, Gl: 
he Rooks will be on view on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and 18, frem (0, “ to5r.u. 


ovember WW 





thee? s Canterbury Tales, Black Letter, 1 
May be viewed two days prior. iaoheiee may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
a AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 





es THURSDAY, November 19, at 1 o’clock, a | 


COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS and other ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 

On FRIDAY, November 20, at 1 o’clock, PORCE- 
LAIN of Mrs. F. J. HOLE (deceased)—Porcelain—Decorative Objects— 
and Furniture. 

On SATURDAY, November 21, 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 

On MONDAY, November 23, at 1 o’clock, the 
REMAINING WORKS of the late H. A. HARPER and DRAWINGS, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On THURSDAY, November 26, at 2 o'clock, 
CHAMPAGNES of 1884, 1889, 1892, and 1898, and PORTS of 1868, 1870, 
1875, 1881, and 1887. 


at 1 o’clock, 


Curics.—TUESDAY, November 17, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CuRIo. 


SITIES will take place at his Rooms, 38. King § 
W.C., and will include China and Bronzes tremcgyett 
—Pict Prints, Autograph age and Native Curios from ~~ 
Guinea and other parts—Egyptian and Roman Coins and Potter.” 
Burmese Carvings, and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. sin 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
ane y pi morning of Sale. Catalogues on Appli- 


pen rel London, 





Birds’ Eggs. 
THURSDAY, November 19, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J.C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lon don, W.C., the SECOND 
FORTION of the ee aoe BIRDS EGGS ‘formed w EDWARD 
neluding Golden es, Swallow - T; 
Cuckoos with their Fosterers, a 
Catalogues on application. 





Lantern and | mera ee eran and 
Films— Microscopes and Slides, Sc 


FRIDAY, November 20, at half-past 12 aed, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., Lecturer 
Optical Lanterns and fine Sets of SI ides— Photographic Cameras ang 
Lenses —all Kinds of Photographic Accessories — Microscopes and 
Microscopic Slides — Astronomical and Field Pelee Opes — Scientific 
Instruments and Apparatus—Dynamos and Electrical Apparatus —tine 
Slide Rests and other Lathe Parts—and a Large Quantity of Miscel. 
laneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. P 





British Birds’ Eggs and Skins—Works on Natural History— 
Lepidoptera, Sc. 


TUESDAY, November 24, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
M&:. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, several FINE SERIES 
of BKITISH-TAKEN BLRDs’ EGGS, including Rare Varieties 
—several first-class Insect Cabinets—Lepidoptera, Exotic and British 

—Books on Natural History Subjects—the complete and valuable 
Collection of over 600 British and other Bird Skins as formed by the late 
Dr. H. THORNTON WHARTON, late Secretary British Ornithological 
Union—Heads and Horns of Big Game, and some grand Skins in fine 
condition. 

On view day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Engravings, Water-colour Drawings, and Paintings, 


MESSES. POUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, on 
TUESDAY, November 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of PRINTS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, com- 
oper Fancy Subjects printed in Colours—lortraits In Mezzotint 
tipple, and Line—Sporting Prints in Colours and Mezzotint—Classical 
and Scriptural Engravings and Etchings after the Old Masters—and 
Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 





Old English Silver, valuable Porcelain, and other Works of Art, 
the Properties of Sir ROBERT AFFLEC K, Bart. (by 
order of the Mortgagees), J. H. HOLLAND, Esq., of Upper 
Deal, and the late E. B. HOLLOWAY, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC 

on THURSDAY, November 19, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely 

about TWELVE HUNDRED OUNCES of EARLY ENGLISH SILVER 

—Old sheffield Plate—a Collection of valuable Porcelain—and other 
‘Works of Art. 





Library of the meee Club (removed from Bond Street) and 
other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, November 26, FRIDAY, November 27, and MONDAY, 
November 30, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY 
of the GROSVENOR CLUB (renioved from Bond Street) and other 
ag creme comprising valuable and Standard Books in all Branches 
a Series of Proceedings and Trans- 
pn of American, Canadian, Belgian, and French Learned Societies 
—Hipkine’s Musical Instruments—Hamerton’s Landscape —Galevie 
de Florence, 4 vols.— Antiquities of Tadia—- Boriase’s Cornwail— 
Drummond's Noble British Families, Coloured Portraits — Brocke- 
don’s Alps—Leland’s Ireland, 3 vols.—State Trials, 10 vols.—Lamb’s 
Elia, *Firet Edition, uncut—Hore B.V. M., a fine Farly Illuminated MS. 
on yellum— Gould’s Humming Birds, 5 vols. morocco gilt—Rowland- 
son’s Sentimental Travels, First Edition—The Royal Stuarts, 2 yols— 
@onstable’s Works—Oxford Reprint of the First Folio Shakespeare— 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal, First Edition—Nicolas’s Orders of 
ee een L’Antiquité Expliquée, 20 vols.—Robertss 
Holy Land, Plates mounted as Drawings—Dodgson’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, and Rhyme and Reason, Presentation Copies, with Autograrh 
Inscriptions and Letter, &c. 








PERTH, | WESTERN AUSTRAL IA; Modern 
Churches (Ar Competition Design for 
Hall Municipal Guildings, by Prot . Pite; ‘hates Court, Lincoln- 
shire; New Church, Springfield, Birmingham ; Tower, Thurgarton 
Priory ; Magazine: sand Reviews ; Concrete-Steel (Student’s Column 
&c.—See the BUILDER of November 14th (4d., by post a ). Throvgh 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 











LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., GEORGE MEREDITH, Bsq., HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., “— Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT 
, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydney 
F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, ag, LL.D., Mrs 

K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Brid 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. a CB. 
Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. 


W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low. Esq., Frank os Marsials, Esq., 
Arthur Strong, Bsq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in v: 


UFF, G.C.S.I. 


-R Green, "Frederic 
-C.M.G. C. B., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev.J Rigg, D.D., 5. 
K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LLD. 
arious Lan- 

allowed to 


guages, Subscription, 37. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are 7 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEV 


CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now — price 35s. ; 


to Members, 25s. 


. HAGBERG "WRIGHT, LL.D., Seoretary and Librarian. 
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JUST READY. 
O D D Cc R A ¥F T. 


Another series of breezy, genial sketches of 
the coasting sailor-man, with 16 Full-page Illus- 
trations by Will Owen. 

The characters are drawn from the same class 
of rough sea folk with which readers of ‘At 
Sunwich Port,’ &c., are familiar, and are sketched 
from the life by a man who has been amongst 
them. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
W. W. JACOBS. 


George Newnes, Limited, London, W.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence, 


peters ers for the YOUNG. 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. 8 29, P: Square, E.0. 








SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


B*! EF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without ca in any waydry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
BMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
- — rand Lunar i Efipses. both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
LL , BA. F. 


an Low, reat re Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


Bite moet inert COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interestin rigs in the History of Cometary Astre- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
((ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


or aa Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. 
“ Well known as one of our best introducti to ast y.” 
Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


J NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


BY WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE and his TIMES. 


The Sequel. With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. A Critical Analysis of Bolingbroke’s Career 
from 1715-51 in continuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier 
volume. 








BY THE LATE HON. G. C. BRODRICK. 


MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘*Makes, as might be expected, most entertaining reading. 
+t is always shrewdly critical, and lets in many a search- 
ing sidelight upon the educational and political methods of 
half a century ago.’”’—Datly Chronicle. 


ON the DISTAFF SIDE. A Bio- 
graphical Study of Four Famous Women of the Past. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Four very pleasant studies of womanhood...... all worth 
reading.” — Times. 

“The author is a charming writer, and has succeeded in 
presenting a vivid picture.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


WANDERER and KING. A Story 
of Seventeenth - Century England. By O. V. CAINE, 
Author of ‘ Face to Face with Napoleon.’ With Illus- 
trations by H. Austin. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A capital story......The interest never flags...... There is 
not a dull page in the book.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


The WITCH MAID. By L.T. Meade. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The book is really surprisingly good.”— Scotsman, 
“In ‘The Witch Maid’ the authoress has touched her 
highest standard.”—Guasgow Herald. 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. F.S. BOAS. An Account of Life and Literature 

in Elizabethan England, written for Boys and Girls. 
With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Infinite riches in a little room' is what her admirable 

book suggests.” — Westminster Gazette. 











WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


oo 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
NEW SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. VOL. I. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By PAUL WERNLE, 
Professor Sueudleen of Modern Church History at the 
University of Basel. 

Translated by Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, and Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The RISE of the RELIGION. [Now ready. 
Vol. Il. The DEVELOPMENT of the CHURCH. 

(/n the press. 
Dr. Marcus Dons in the BRITISH WEEKLY :—“ We 
cannot recall any work by a foreign theologian which is 
likely to have a more powerful influence on the thought of 
this country than Wernle’s ‘ Beginnings of Christianity.’ 
It is well written and well translated; it is earnest, clear, 
and persuasive ; and above all it is well adapted to catch 
the large class of thinking men who are at oo seeking 
some non-miraculous exp tion of Chri 





CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT. 


Confessions of a Preacher. 


By R. WIMMER, 

The Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in Baden is well known 
to a large circle of his countrymen through his published 
works, of which that now presented in an English dress is 
the most popular. 

Originally educated in a conservative school of theology, 
the author gradually progressed to more liberal ideas. In 
this book he describes the struggle through which he 

sed when endeavouring to reconcile faith with reason, 
and sets forth the conclusions at which he arrived. 


IN THE PRESS, NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY : 


Its Origin, Nature, and Mission. 


By JEAN REVILLE, 
Professeur Adjoint a la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de 
l'Université de Paris. 

These are a series of Lectures delivered in the autumn of 
1902 in Geneva, and their object is to set forth the nature 
of Liberal Protestantism in a clear, impartial way that can 
be understood by others besides professional theologians. 

The author has been careful to abstain from controversy ; 
his aim has been to collect into a co-ordinate whole the 
essential principles and conceptions of Liberal Christianity 
on the points which are of the greatest importance for the 
religious and moral life of present-day society. 


preparation, in erther of the above Series, will be sent post free 
upon application. 





FIFTH and ENLARGED EDITION, representing the 
Philosophy as Completed and Revised. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY of 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS, 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 
NUMBER ONE, NOW READY, royal 8vo, 216 pages. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 10s. per Annum, post free. 


Principal Contents of Number Five. 
ARTICLES— 
st. Poach = the IDEA of EVOLUTION. By Edward Caird, 
LL.I 


The MORESENT ATTITUDE of REFLECTIVE THOUGHT TO- 
a RELIGION. II. By Henry Jones, M A. LL.D 
on ‘HUMAN PERSONALITY and ” 
rRVI Iv AL of BODILY DEATH’ ByG. F. Stout, M.A. LL.1 
eee i the BIBLE. By the Rey. Canon 'T. K. Cheyne. 
D.Litt D.D 
—- ITY — JESCHYLUS. By the Rev. Prof. Lewis Campbell, 


M.A. LL 
PLATO'S re CONCEP r10N of DEATH. By Bernard Bosanquet, 


DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE of a MIRACULOUS BIRTH. By 
the Rev. C. E. Keeby, B.D., Vicar of Yardley Wood 

DISCUSSIONS by Cc. G. Monte’ fiore, Romanus, the Rey. Ethelred L. 
Taunton. and the Rev. Arnold Pinchard, 

And a Number of REVIEWS by Mrs. rs. Humphry Ward, _ ori Prof. 
W. Sancay, M.A. D.D. LL D ns, M.A J 
Poynting, xc. D F.R.8.,anda a of others; witha Bibliogzaphy 
of Recent Books and Articles. 





J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 21, Berners Street, W 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


A Full List of the Works already issued, and those in | 


A SELECTION OF 


B. T. BATSFORD’S 


PUBLICATIONS ON 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


JUST READY, 4to, leather gilt, 27. 10s. net. 
OLD LONDON SILVER: its History, 


its Makers, and its Marks, A Handbook for 
Collectors and Connoisseurs. By MONTAGUE 
HOWARD. With 6 Plates in Silver and Gold, 
200 Illustrations from Special Photographs, 
and 4,000 Facsimiles of Makers’ Marks and 
Hall Marks. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s, net. 


The ARCHITECTURE of GREECE 
and ROME: a Sketch of its Historic Develop- 
ment, for the Use of Students and General 
Readers. By W. J. ANDERSON, Author of 
‘The Architecture of the Renaissance i in Italy,’ 
and R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. With 185 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 

‘*As a comprehensive ré:umé of the history and cbarac- 
teristics of Greek and Roman Architecture this must cer- 
tainly be considered to be the best one-volume work of its 
kind that bas yet appeared in our language.”— Builder. 

“It is such a work as many students of Architecture and 
the Classics have vainly yearned for, and lost precious years 
in supplying its place.”— Architect. 

‘* A vivid and scholarly picture of Classic Art.” 

British Architect. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE of the RENAIS- 
SANCE in ITALY, A General View for the 
Use of Students and General Readers. By 
W. J. ANDERSON, A.BR.I.B.A. THIRD 
EDITION, containing 64 Full-Page Plates, 
and 100 smaller Illustrations in the Text, 
from Photographs and Drawings 

‘*Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of 
the day.” —Hainburgh Review. 





Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTORE in ENGLAND, An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625. By J. 
ALFRED GOTCH, F.8.A. With 300 Illus- 
trations from Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs specially taken. 

** The most charming book that has yet been issued on the 

English Renaissance. It is impossible for any one of taste 

to be disappointed with its contents.”—Antiquary. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS. A 


Series of Historical Kxamples from Tudor 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Illustrated on 70 Plates reproduced in Collo- 
type from Photographs specially taken by W. 
Galsworthy Davie, with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Notes by H. TANNER, Jun., A.RI.B.A,, 
Author of ‘ English Interior Woodwork.’ 


Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


A BOOK of COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Containing 62 Plates reproduced from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings of Perspective Views and 
Plans of a variety of executed Examples. By 
ERNEST NEWTON, Architect. 


Large imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 25s, net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
ELEMENTARY and SKCONDARY. A Treatise 
on the Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting of 
Day and Boarding Schools, having special 
regard to School Discipline, ‘Organization, and 
Educational Requirements. By FELIX CLAY, 
B.A., Architect. 500 pp. with 400 lilustrations, 

ae the architect and the schoolmaster alike it will prove 
an invaluable work of reference. Every type of secondary 
and elementary school is fully illustrated and adequately 
described.” —S hool World. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 
The PLANNING and FITTING-UP 
of CHEMICAL and PHYsICAL LABORA- 


TORIES, By T. H. RUSSELL, M.A. With 
36 Illustrations. 


Catalogues sent free on application. 





14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London, 





: 
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GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


+. 

JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
FIRST EDITION (5,000) TAKEN UP BY THE TRADE, 
Second Impression Ready on Monday. 


REBECCA. 
REBECCA, 
OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 


REBECCA. 
REBECCA. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


FIRST NOTICE.—Christian World, November 5. ‘‘In a 
dangerously simple task Mrs. Wiggin has achieved a great 
success. 

SECOND NOTICE. — Scotsman, November 6. ‘Such a 
one (Child of Nature) is depicted in this charming, healthy, 
bright-spirited, and yet serious book...... It is as bright as 
any its author bas written, and is sure to be widely read.” 

THIRD NOTICE. — Daily Telegraph, November 11. 
**These extracts will show the quality of this book, which 
bubbles over with delicate humour and tender pathos, and 
contains much more subtle character-drawing than is to be 
found in many far more ambitious novels.” 





READY ABOUT THE END OF THIS MONTH. 


Size 10}in. by 7}in., pp. 546, art cloth, 
gilt top and side, 31s. 6d. net, 


STATELY HOMES IN 
AMERICA. 


From Colonial Times to the Present Day. 


By HENRY W. DESMOND and 
HERBERT CROLY. 
Contents. 
Chap. I, Men who build Fine Houses, 
II. The Colonial Residence. 
III, The Meaning of the Transitional 
Dwelling. 
IV. The Character of the Transitional 
Dwelling. 
V. The Beginnings of the Greater Modern 
Residence, 
VI. The Modern American Residence— 
Economic and Social Conditions. 
VII. The Modern American Residence— 
Its Exterior. 
VIII. The Modern American Residence— 
Its Interior. 
With 150 Half-Tone Plates from Photographs. 
*.* Among the Stately Homes will be found the 
Town and Country Residences of America’s Chief 
Millionaires. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


THE BEST LITERARY MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA, 


160 pages, price 1s. net. 
Vol, XCII. No. 553, NOVEMBER. 


Price lz, net; Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 
Some Chief Features of the Contents are :— 


” 


” 


” 


” 


er Third Article. By Sir LESLIE 
STEPH 

WALT Seamiiesease as an EDITOR. By C. M. 
Skinner. 


LETTERS from TWO EMBASSIES. ByS. M. F. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS on the ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA. By Geo. P, Baker, 

a APPRECIATION of WALT WHIT- 
MAN. &e, &e. ke, 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C. 
Ayzency for American Bocls, 


topical and up to date.” 


Gaskell would not be ashamed of including this 
quaint little figure among her Cranford worthies.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 
THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, B.A: 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 


With 62 Superb Plates. 6/7, 6s, net. Also two Editions de Luxe, of which very few Copies remain, 
MORNING POST.—“‘A noble record of the great portrait painter.” 


A CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF 


REMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and His Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by Fiorence Smmonps, 


With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone. 17, 1s, net, 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. John Hay. 


With 111 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 10s. net, 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 


With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


STUDIES IN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, Sec. R.Z.8. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 
FIRST REVIEW :—“ Sure of a hearty welcome throughout the scientific world.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON, 1870-1900. 
By HERMANN KLEIN. 


With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities. 12s. 6d, net. 
MORNING POST.—“‘ Pleasantly written, in a light, chatty style, it will assuredly be read with 


pleasure by all interested in the subject. 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. 


By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. With Portrait. 10s. net, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. 17. net, 


TIMES.—‘‘ It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
E. F. BENSON. BRAM STOKER. 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. | THE JEWEL OF 
DAILY THLEGRAPH—* It has wit; it is SEVEN STARS. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Truly thrilling.” 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 


THE STORY OF SUSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, —‘‘ Mrs. 


HALDANE MACFALL. 


THE MASTERFOLK. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“As a virile, 
arresting piece of fiction it deserves all praise.” 


T. DIXON, Juv. 


THE ONE WOMAN. 


FRANK DANBY. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 


[Fifteenth Thousand, 


DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


JACK LONDON. 





[Third Impression. 
MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 





LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


BY 


Field-Marshal 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, 


G.C.M.G, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 
With Portraits and Plans. 


32s. net. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


|LORD WOLSELEY’S 


BOOK. 





CANADA in the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By A.G. BRADLEY, Author of 
‘Wolfe’ and ‘The Fight with France for 
North America.’ Demy 8vo, illustrated, 16s, 


net. 
The LOG of a COWBOY. 
By ANDY 


Ranche Life in the Far West. 
ADAMS, Illustrated by E, Boyd Smith. 6s. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. A 
Chronicle of its Men and Houses, By Mrs. 
A. P. TROTTER. With about 100 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


BY THAMES and COTSWOLD. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., Author of 
‘The Bampton Lectures, 1902,’ &c. With 
about 100 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With 60 Illustrations by Native Artists (4 in 


Colour). Large 8vo, 6s, net. 


The LIFE of HUGH, FIRST 


VISCOUNT GOUGH, FIELD - MARSHAL. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, | 


Oxford. With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


The TOMBS of the POPES. 


Translated from the German of Gregorovius, 
with a Memoir by R. W. SETON WATSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES 


of DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE 
GODKIN. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. . 


LA BRUYERE and VAUVE- 


NARSUES. Selections, Notes, and Memoir. 
By ELIZABETH LEE, Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
net, 


ASIA and EUROPE. By 


MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Studies presenting | 
the Conclusions formed by the Author in a | 
Life devoted to the Subject of the | 


Long 
Relations between Asia and Europe. New 
Edition, with a Chapter on The Negro 


Problem in America, Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ROMANTIC TALES from the 
PUNJAB. Collected and Translated by the 
Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 
With 122 Illustrations by Native Hands, 
Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


The ENGINEER in SOUTH 


AFRICA, By STAFFORD RANSOME, 
M.I.C.E. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d, net, 


WAR SONGS of BRITAIN. 


Selected and arranged by HAROLD UJ. 
BUTLER. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 





No.7 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History, Heraldry, and 
Antiquities. 

Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s, net 
quarterly, 





FICTION. 
MY POOR 
RELATIONS. 





‘MY POOR 
RELATIONS. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of ‘God’s Fool,’ ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ 
‘Her Memory,’ &c. 





‘THE LITTLE 
| SHEPHERD OF 
| KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. 
Illustrated by F, C. Yohn. 


“One of the most brilliant American novels we 
have met,”—Star, 

“Not a dull page...... actual, 
exciting.”— Morning Post. 

‘*A lover of nature in al] her moods, he hasa 
command of descriptive language which places 
before us clearly life in Kentucky before the war. 

| seseee A sweet and wholesome story...... one of the 
| prettiest of the season.” —King. 


‘PETRONILLA 
| HEROVEN. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,’ &c. 


| “A strong story...... ‘Petronilla’ claims and 
holds the reader’s keenest sympathy throughout 
| the story, and, best tribute to an author’s ability, 
will be remembered after the book is laid aside.” 
Saturday Review. 
‘* Miss Silberrad has an admirably soft touch, her 
work improves, it is surer, and she has a command 
over the dramatic.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAIDS 
| OF PARADISE. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of ‘ Cardigan,’ ‘The Maid-at-Arms,’ &c, 
[Second Edition, 

‘* Written with remarkable vividness and power. 
sanene The characterization is masterly......The whole 
story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and 
| is written with wonderful vigour and picturesque- 
| ness,”— Bookman. 
| Mr, Chambers is in his best romantic form in 
‘ Maids of Paradise.’ ”»—Speaker. 


TURNPIKE 


TRAVELLERS. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘ From a Thatched Cottage,’ &c. 
(Shortly. 


human, and 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_ > 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed 


on good paper, with fine broad margin for notes, 
price 11. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW (SEVENTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK- PRICES CURRENT : being 


a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold 
at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the 
Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season 


from October, 1902, to July, 1903. 
*,* * Book - Prices Current’ 


Sales. 
for annually. 


“ Book-Prices Current is a trustworthy guide and a refer- 


ence book of the greatest: value.” — Atheneum. 


*.* AN INDEX to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK- 


PRICES CURRENT has been published, price 21s. net. 


In large 8vo, containing 616 pp. and numerous I\lustra- 


tions, tastefully bound, price 12s. 6d. net. 


GUERNSEY FOLK LORE. A 


Collection of Popular Superstitions, Legendary Tales, 


Peculiar Customs, Proverbs, Weather Sayings, &c., of 


the People of that Island. From MSS. by the late 
Sir EDGAR MACCULLOCH, Knot. F.S.A., Bailiff of 
Guernsey. Edited by EDITH F. CAREY. 

“ A most entertaining and instructive book, having many 
excellent illustrations.”— Daily News. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound and illustrated, price 6s. net. 


BYGONE LONDON LIFE: Pictures 
from a Vanished Past. By G@. L. APPERSON, I.S.0., 
= of ‘An Idler’s Calendar.’ With many Illustra- 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


In large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD and its ASSO- 
CIATIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE. With 
numerous Illustrations of Kminent Persons, Historic 
Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 

‘Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary associa- 
tions, which Mrs. White chronicles with a charm of style 
born of true enthusiasm.”— Outlook, 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, on Antique Paper, 
and bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HOW to DECIPHER and STUDY 


LD DOCUMENTS. Being an Illustrated Guide to the 
Understanding of Ancient Deeds. By EB. E. TFHOYTS. 
With an Introduction by C. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., of 
the Public Record Office. Illustrated with Facsimiles 
¢ — and Specimens of Handwritings of different 

eriods. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, price 5s. 


DREAMS THAT WERE NOT ALL 


DREAMS. By J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE. 


THIRD EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


The HOME NURSE: a Handbook for 

Sickness and Emergencies (formerly known as ‘Sick 
By S. F. A. CAULFEILD, Author 
of ‘The Lives of the Apostles,’ ‘True Philosophy,’ 
Co-Author of 
‘The Dictionary of Needlework, Lace and Textiles, 


Nursing at Home’) 
‘Restful Work for Youtbful Hands.’ 


House Mottoes and Inscriptions.’ 


“‘The book as a who'e is a well-planned comprehensive 


guide.” —Sheffield Independent. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. 


VERA EFFIGIES, and other Stories 


in Verse. By COMPTON READE. 


“Mr. Reade writes fine, stately English. His imagery is 


often striking and his lines are always musical.” 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


The LOST HAMLET: a Story in 
Rhyme. By RUPERT CHELLINGTON. 
‘*A story in rhyme, told with considerable vigour and a 
fair command over metrical form.”— Notts Daily Guardian. 
‘** Mr. Chellington is not wholly without a gift of song 
worth cultivating.’’—Ozford Chronicle. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


is published in Quarterly 
Parts for those who wish to receive early reports of the 
They are not sold separately, but must be subscribed 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


Se eee eee 


POMPEI: As it Was and As it Is. 


By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, handsome cloth binding, price 25s. net. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“An account of life as it was in Pompei, and of the ‘“*A handsome volume. The illustrations are large repro- 
records left in its stones......Conveys a good deal of informa- | ductions of photographs taken—and cleverly taken—by the 
tion.” —Zimes. author, Mr. Bagot Molesworth. They include pictures of 

“Entitled to a distinct place among the authorities on | the finest wall paintings found in Pompei.” 
the subject......What Mr. Molesworth writes is worth read- Daily Telegraph, 
ing, and the interest of his photographs is beyond question.” 


“The volume gives a vivid description of what life in 
Ss Italy was like in the days of —— and an account of the 
**Not only scholars, but the wider public of culture as 
well, must be warmly grateful to Mr. Molesworth. The 


poetry, painting, and sculpture of the time.” 
magnificent photographs will be examined with the closest 


Whitehall Review, 
interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


‘“*Mr. Molesworth’s book would form an admirable guide 
‘ to the intelligent tourist who finds himself in Pompei. 
‘Pleasantly written. The illustrations interesting, well 
selected, and novel.” — Guardian. 


Academy, 
THIS DAY, BY FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH.—Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. A Complete Collection of the Author's 


JUST OUT. 











GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 


Among the Ballads in this Second Series may be mentioned :—HOW HARRY WON the VICTORIA CROSS, being a 
Sequel to ‘Harry,’ in the First Series—IN FLOWER ALLEY—BEACHY HEAD: a True Coastguard Story of an Heroic ini 
Rescue—SHOT on PATROL: a True Incident of the Boer War. 

Also the EIGHTH THOUSAND of SERIES I., price 2s. 6¢., including HARRY, as recited with such remarkable 
success by Mrs. Kendal; and that most pathetic and striking Ballad, The DOCTOR'S FH, recited by Canon Fleming. 


CHURCH FOLK LORE. A Record of some Post-Reformation ] 


Poems, in Seven Sections, viz., Canadian Maple Leaves—English Roses, Red and White—A Vision 
of the Universe, &c.—The Armada, &c.—Bracken Fronds (Poems written in Normandy)—The 
Captain of the “ Dolphin ”"—Flashes from a Canadian Lighthouse. 





TO RECITERS AND READERS. (New Series.) om 
THIS DAY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Second Series. 0] 





BY THE REV. J. E. VAUX, M.A. F.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 474, price 6s. ( 


Usages in the English Church, now mostly obsolete. 
Press Notices of the Second and Enlarged Edition. : 


** A book full of curious information.’’—Spectator. 

“‘ The author of this book has, in recording numberless post-Reformation usages of our Church, done much to broaden 
the popular ption of our ecclesiastical history over the years that divided Cranmer from Pusey.” —Saturday Review, 
(After a number of extracts.) ‘‘We have dipped almost at hazard into Mr. Vaux’s pages, and our random search is 
rewarded at every turn by some simple glimpses of an England of isolated Communities with memories and traditions of 
theirown. Such an England belongs already to the past, and lovers of the rural England of our grandfathers owe gratitude 





to Mr. Vaux for the diligence and tact which he has brought to his labour of love.”—A Ys Ss 


ee TW 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





THIS DAY. Large oblong 8vo, 134 inches by 94, price 5s, 


AMAZING ADVENTURES. 


Written by S. BARING-GOULD, and with 24 large Full-Page Pictures in Colour by 
HARRY B. NEILSON. 


This most striking and original Picture-Book tells of the astounding adventures which befell three shipwrecked 
sailors—JACK (a British Tar), SAMBO (a Nigger Cook), and SAN TOY (a Chinaman, a Ship’s Boy). The Publishers are 
fortunate in having secured the invaluable services of Mr. BARING-GOULD to tell the wonderful adventures of these 
three with Lions, Elephants, a Rhinoceros, Three Gorillas, Cannibals, &c. The stories are illustrated in large and splendidly 
Coloured Tableaux. 

‘* A book of many gorgeous plates and racy texts. The facial expression of the Jolly Sailor, the Negro, and the China- 
man must be seen to be appreciated ; their adventures with the animals is glorious reading.” —Daily News. 

‘*One of the most amazingly amusing picture-books of the season.”—Glasgow Herald. 
* A book full of comic adventures. The pictures are decidedly ae ‘Fun pure and simple; and hearty 

lors.” 





= be the laugh at the hairbreadth escapes of the three shipwrecked ’—Graphic. ‘‘ Amusing as well as amazing.” 
—Scotsman, 
TURVY - TOPSY. AI 
By W. GUNN GWENNET. THIS DAY. Oblong, 12 inches by 8, price 3s. 6d. sen 
A Series of the best-known Nursery Rhymes turned ‘‘Topsy-Turvy,” and illustrated with large Coloured Plates of . 
delightfully artistic and humorous design by Mr. GWENNET. The quaint originality of these large coloured pictures The 
cannot fail to delight children and their elders. The book must be seen to be appreciated ; it is one of the most striking 1 
and original of the season. 
**Ingeniously perpetrated, and just as cleverly illustrated. One of the most striking of Christmas picture-books.” 
= Gn of qos tedl emathay pictane-boohe for children recently published.”— Scotsman. Glasgow Herald. The 
THIS DAY. BY MRS. BARRE GOLDIE. The 
With Illustrations by Mrs. Farmiloe, Super-royal 16mo, most elegant binding, price 2s, 6d. 
SCROODLES AND THE OTHERS The 
os : 
An entirely New Story for Children from about Seven to Twelve Years of Age. ETO 
“ Cleverly written and happily illustrated, it makes a capital gift-book.”— Scotsman. REF 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publishers to H.M, the King. And of all Booksellers, 
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~ FROM MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & COS LIST. 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS: Italian School. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL., 
UPWARDS OF 50 REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS BY THE GREAT ITALIAN MASTERS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 10 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
4to, 2/. 2s. net. 


An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children. Mrs. Meynell’s gifts as an essayist are widely known. In this yolume she has aimed at explaining and showing the 
important place children take in the various schools of Italian art, and how child life was regarded by the people of the Renaissance, . 
“ Mrs. Meynell has chosen a fascinating subject, to which her delicate prose does ample justice. Very beautiful are most of the illustrations. An adorable picture gallery.” 


Academy. 
THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS: 
. 
AND THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH ART, 1830 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. WITH 112 ILLUSTRATIONS. 4to, 21s. net. 

An authoritative treatise on modern French art has long been called for. ‘Che handbooks on the subject now procurable in English are the work of English writers, who rarely can 
pring to their subject the sympathetic understanding which the best French critics instinctively possess. M. Camille Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of the history 
and tendencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the rise of the various Schools, and of the chief work of the Great Masters of the period. The book, in fact, is an extremely 
interesting history of modern French art, and it makes an admirable gift-book for everybody interested in the subject. 

“ A new view of the history of French art in the nineteenth century. An able and ingenious review of the different styles that have run through the last seventy years. Well 
printed and illustrated.”—Scotsman. a 


BY LORD BALCARRES, M.P. F.S.A. BY SIR CHARLES HOLROYD, 
Curator of the National Gallery of British Art. 


DONATELLO. 58 Illustrations, 6s. net. | MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


“Very few give such signs of careful and intelligent work. It is certain that Lord | 




















Balearres's book contains the most thorough account that has been produced here, We can | 52 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

suggest no better guide and handbook than Lord Balearres’s volume.”— Times. | ** This excellent work...... is as suited to the general reader as to the artist. We do not 
“Treated with a wealth of detail gained in first-hand study of the actual works...... find those deserts of literary speculation so common to the lives of artists.”—-Spectator. 

Interesting and illuminative..... A fascinating book. Good writing about sculpture is even “The volume gives in a convenient form almost everything that the student for whom 

raver than good criticism of painting, and even for that reason alone this volume is worthy | it is intended will need to know about Michael Angelo, and will prove a safe guide to his 

j more extended notice. Inexpensive in price, and with half-tone illustrations which show | works. The illustrations are well chosen...... We are especially grateful for the engravings 

the sculpture admirably...... it is what the majority are not—a valuable addition to the | of those frescoes in the Pauline Chapel which every one writes about and no one publishes.” 


iterature of the arts.”—Glasgow Herald. New York Evening Post. 











READY SHORTLY. WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. Preface by Herbert Horne. Many 


Illustrations (Photogravure and Collotype). 52s. 6d. net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLL PLAYS, ACTING, and MUSIC. By Arthur Symons. 


10 Portraits and Autographs. Square 8vo, 5s. net. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY), ‘Fresh and welcome......We see for the first time the Pateresque manner and method 


1 . | of criticism applied to current dramatic art.”—Saturday Review, 
37 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By C. Manihehe, 50 Illustrations. A HISTORY of THEATRICAL ART in ANCIENT and 








Cloth. LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 44 Illustrations. | MODERN TIMES. By KARL MANTZIUS. Translated by L. VON COSSEL. 
ait ROSSETTI. By F. M. Hueffer. 50 Illustrations. | Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
a > DURER. By L. Eckenstein. 37 Illustrations. | 10s. each net. 
leather, REMBRANDT. By A. Breal. 60 Illustrations. | Vol. I. The EARLIEST TIMES. 65 Illustrations. 
id. net, FRED WALKER. By CO. Black. 33 Illustrations. Photogravure Frontispiece. | Vol. Il. MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE. 45 Illustrations. 
aaa * MILLET. By R. Rolland. 382 Illustrations. | “His work is one of unusual value. Profusely illustrated, and written with a care 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 53 Illustrations. | and attention to detail deserving of the highest recognition.”—Daily Telegraph. 








NEW FICTION. 
WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrod (Frances TRUE EYES and the WHIRLWIND. By Randolph 


FORBES-ROBERTSON). Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is something of rareness in the quality of the work. The people are all full of as 
lite, The story throbs with passion. Passions and characters and events are allin the | . : . ser gpa eB. Be 
‘ture, and the picture is something quite unlike the ordinary.”— Times. experiences in a vigorous and vivid style which is uncommon. at x 
aid ‘“*Human and vigorous ; and the whole is sweetened by the love of Billy Pagan for his 


FROM a DAVOS BALCONY. By Amy McLaren. | wite ‘ruc Byes.\"—Times. si R 
Crown 8vo, 6s. “* Some very fine novels have come out of Australia, Mr. Bedford's is one of the best. 
* An exhilarating and enjoyable volume.”— 7o-day. Scotsman, 
a seri i arming li SS 2 i 4 ri is @ *ntirelv ’ - 
imitate und quaint humour. The volume is an entirely | The POET S MYSTER Y. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
‘ | Translated from the Italian by ANITA MACMAHON. Verses adapted by ALGERNON 


The BLACK MONK. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated WARREN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
by R. E. C. LONG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tehekhoff, little known in Bagh’, hee a reputation in Russia next after Tolstoi. His The GODS are JUST. By Beatrice Helen Barmby. 
ut of story-telling is his own, and this volume of tales should be read by all who care to . 
know Russian life at first hand. Author of ‘ Rosslyn’s Raid.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a novel of unconventional life by a new writer, who describes actualities and 





NEW BOOK BY ELINOR GLYN, AUTHOR OF ‘THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.’ 


THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE. Square 8vo, 5s. net. 


Quaint views of life, pungently put. Seasoned with worldly wisdom and a good deal of fresh, charming writing.” —Outlook. 


The KINDRED of the WILD. By Charles G. D. Roberts. [Illustrations by Charles L. Bull. 


Large crown 8&vo, 6s. net. : ' : 5 2 mt 
‘Appeals alike to the young and to the merely youthful hearted. We get a sense of the great wild and its denizens. Out of the common. The book is one to be onfepet. Pet 
Morning Post. 





GARDEN MOSAICS. By Alfred Simson. With 6 Illus- IN ARGOLIS. By George Horton. With 16 Illus- 


trations. 4s. 6d. net. trations. 4s. 6d. net. 
A book of reflections by one who loves flowers and trees, who has had opportunities of A book dealing with life and travel in Modern Greece. With Introduction by Dr. 
‘tulying them closely and diligently, and who gives hints as to their cultivation. E. a late United States Minister to Greece. Illustrated by a series of photo- 
| graphs. 

The BAD CHILD’S BOOK of BEASTS. Verses by H.|The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. A Poem. By T. Sturge 

BELLOC. Pictures by B. T. B. Small 4to, 1s. net. MOORE. 1s. net. 

= s | 

The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. Illus- STORIES from DE MAUPASSANT. In paper, ls. 6d. 

trated Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. net ; cloth, 2s. net. (Duckworth's Greenback Library. 





The STORY of VALEH and HADIJEH. Translated from the Persian by Mirza Mahomed and C. Spring Rice. 


Large square 8vo, 5s. net. 


The PATH of EMPIRE. By George Lynch. Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
ETON NATURE STUDY and OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. By M. D. Hill and Wilfred M. Webb. In 2 vols. 


With many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


REFORMATION and RENAISSANCE, 1877-1610. By Jean M. Stone. 16 Illustrations. Tall demy 8vo, 
DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


16s. net. 


Gp ee mn: 


seat 
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SHAKESPEARE. — COLLOTYPE FROM 


(1633), An. absolutely correct. Reproduction of the ' ‘ 
First Folio, containing all bis Comedies, Histories, and WELLS GARD N ER, DARTO N & 0 () r S LI ST. 


Tragedies. Bound in full calf, with leather Ls 
1903 ... eee eee cee eee ees «. £12 12s. 












=| \i_ 


—_—~ 





ENAMELS.—KONDAROW (N)— NOW READY, THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


TINISCHEN EuAiLS (SAMMLUNG a. W. SWHRE DARTON’S SERIES OF FINE-ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


GORODSKO]I) 
Woodcuts, 200 Copies Pg (No. _ — gilt 
or tal clot ornamental! doublures, 1 
and painted edges, in cloth-lined case, folio, Frank. aM. CENTENARY EDITION. TI 


snggemmeree wan. intheBRITISH | THE “QRIGINAL POEMS’ AND OTHERS. 


MUSEUM. By G. F. WARNER. Illuminated MSS. 
in the British Museum, Miniatures, Borders, and 

Initals reproduced in gold and colours, with Descriptive 4 4 

Text. The Four —" Plates in Portfolios. Folio size, ORIG OE MS AND O THERS 
1899-1903 ; «» £15 16s. ' 


PROPERT (J. L..—HISTORY of THE ‘ORIGINAL POEMS’ AND OTHERS | _— 


MINIATURE ART, with Notes on Collectors and Col- 
lections. Illustrated with numerous Facsimiles of 


Miniatures after Famous Artists, also of Early Missals By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and 


and Illuminated MSS. 4to, strongly bound in half 


lue morocco, a any sides, gilt eed other edges : 
pecnmacii — ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. 





GOUPIL’S SERIES of ILLUSTRATED P a 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES (in ENGLISH): a Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Gomis a. oo ee » en With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. , 
ortra rontispiece, an r 
Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. 9 vols. 4to, uniforml Printed on Superfine Paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top. Large crown 8vo, 6s. Theobe 
The Introduction and Appendix contain much valuable information about the Taylors, and Reproductions of some of Falstaf 


bound (except the vol. on Queen Elizabeth) in half 
polished scarlet morocco, linen sides, gilt tops, uncut, | their Original Drawings never before published. The volume makes a charming gift-book either for old or young readers, 


Pn A a oe, TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


ton’s Queen Elizabeth — ——— — ‘ a 8 
Cromwell— Holmes’ Queen Victoria—Lang’s Prince arles 
Edward—Airy’s Charles I1.—Masson’s Empress Joséphine 
{in Bnglisb), and Pollard’s Henry VILL. TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
JAPANESE COLLECTION MADE by TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. | 
MICHAEL TOMKINSON. Illustrated with 147 Photo- A Z ; 
gravure Plates of Inro, Pipes, Colour Prints, Swords, With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
— yg me rag meme ay ee Printed on Superfine Paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Stories included in this large volume are mainly those written by Maria Edgeworth for older boys and girls. 





Embroideries, Pottery, Pouches, Brocades, &e. Only 


200 Copies were Printed on Hand-made Paper. 2 vols. The 


royal 4to, half-vellum, 1898... +» £14 lds, —— ng wy — ae a ng segs by Hugh Thomson help to make a particularly 
attractive volume e Design on the Cloth Cover is also by the same Artist. 
SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG’S 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS— This Series includes (among othevs):-— 


GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS. By Sir Walter Armstrong, 
1898. First Issue. Illustrated in the best style, and printed on superfine paper. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; handsomely 
REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA, P.R.A. By Sir Walter bound in calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


RAMBULN, SIR'HENRY, RA. By Sic Watter arm-! "The SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. By Mary MacLeod. 








strong "1901. 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM. By Austin Dobson. 1902. Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. [Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

Complete Set of the First Issues of these magnificent “*A very attractive book.”—Spectat . 
Monographs. 4 vols. in new state. ... ... 30 Guineas. “No unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb.”— World. imitativ 
VILLON SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. | STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary MacLeod. 

A Set of the Privately Issued Publications of this , 
Society in their — oaee in fine condition. Introduction by Prof. HALES. Numerous Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. T¢ 
28 vols. scarce . + 45 Guineas. “The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 

NEV 


he THOUSAND NIGHTS and ONE 
che Doce t : SECOND EDITION. 


PARES, com te AMAHIC. Ove ot @ laneeFee| Phe BOOK of KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE KNIGHTS. }71,0 


Copies. ols. 
9) 
pouiil's wiStien Puawcors vitLox, = Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ a MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. HALES. With 
The NOVELS of BANDELLU, 6 vols. 1890. Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
The QUATRANS of OMAR KHEYYAM. 1898. “ Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.’’"—Literature. 
The POEMS of HAFIZ of a oun A : 
») ‘2 . 1 ; 
—” vl: ! The FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Sherwood. Revised with 
Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, and numerous Illustrations by F. M. Rudland. 
GOYA FR. ).— Los PROVERBIOS. ‘*A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of a deservedly popular story.” —Daily News. ™ 
1864 «. “ We have seen few more delightful volumes.”’—Record. With 
°19) . 
— CAPRICHOS INVENTADOS. y|SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for Children 
GRABADOS. Madrid, 1860 ’ 
for Women, and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, B.I. OTHE 
—— Los DESASTRES de la GUERRA. “Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. \ oie genius, he must have recanted and repented in ‘ 
sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweetheart Travellers.’ ”’— Times. Crow 


Madrid, 1863 


—La TAUROMACHIE .. .. «1m GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by S. Baring-Gould, UTE: 
HELLENIC STUDIES, JOURNAL of M.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. ENGI 
Full-F 


the SOCIETY forthe PROMOTION of. Vols. I.-XX., “* No more acceptable edition of Grimm's stories has been published.” —Standard. 


and Two Parts of Vol. x * se —_ in 

. includi tl upplementar ‘apers, 
Duck a cla Bort an the Brospects of Resaccs | SLORIES from FROISSART. By Henry Newbolt, Author of Jrpsx 
in Alexandria, forming a —— ete Set from the begin- ‘Admirals All.’ Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. With 
ning. 25 vols. 1580-1901 .. +» 23 Guineas. ** No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest — in our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and 
it could hardly have been presented in a better form.”—<St. James’s Gazet' MEM( 


TRESOR, ARTISTIOUE dss] WanTONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With Introduction by | 


TeAnOe. Rete te seamen 40 £. DALLA 
b ection de 
CApeinn. TOR M. DU = GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Second Edition, with Adaitionl 9) 7 


DU CAMP, P. MANTZ, &c. 
hy Baa A Rhymes and IIlustrations. : 
NGI 


P. 
With 39 Plates in Colours (Photochromie Vidal), loose 
in a solid dovetailed oak box with collapsible sides, so “‘ The prettiest and most complete collection we have seen.” — Westminster Gazette. 


1s Be eis "| The SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR TOADY LION, with 4 Ra 


those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. By S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 











ON SALE BY 
“Wh it i f th delightful f th k.” 
OTTO SCHULZE & CO. When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever read we are still ~—s tee 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY, with Portraits and Maps, 12s. 6d. net each Vol. VOLS. I, and II. NOW READY. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS, VOYAGES, TRAFFIQUES, AND 
DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


By RICHARD HAKLOYT, 


Master of Arts and sometime Student of Christ-Church in Oxford, 


637 














IMMEDIATELY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 


This volume is designed to illustrate the growth of Shakes ; ion i i i 
D peare’s reputation in the eighteenth century, and will contain the essays of R 
Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, and Johnson, Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare, and Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic Chasaaien of "sir yo 4 


Falstaff, 











NOW READY, with Portraits and Illustrations, Vol. I. No. 1, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


‘Contains, in an attractive form, a vast deal of matter whi ill i i i i 
. , 1 ’ l r which will interest and stimulate the antiquary and literary student.”— Times. 
Interesting to a wide circle beyond the antiquary, who is, it need hardly be said, catered for by first-rate pe Te ge inane 





THE BOOK 


THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


OF 


By JOHN CULLEN, M.A. D.Sc. 


THE COVENANT IN MOAB. 


A Critical Inquiry into the Original Form of Deuteronomy. 


“An able and learned essay of a type that is unusual i i ‘ i 
i. : A in this country. Hebrew scholars of Dr. Cullen’s calibre are too rare among us...... and too 
imitative or too cautious to think out and to publish original critical theories.”— Glasgow Herald, ‘ 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
NEW BOOK BY CANON RAWNSLEY. 


FLOWERTIME IN THE 
OBERLAND. 


By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle, 
With Illustrations from Sketches by Mrs. Rawnsley. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 





OTHER WORKS BY CANON RAWNSLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net each vol. ; 
or in Box, 6 vols. 30s. net. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the 


ENGLISH LAKES. SECOND EDITION. With 32 
Full-Page Illustrations. 2 vols. 


RUSKIN at the ENGLISH LAKES. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 


MEMORIES of the TENNYSONS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. With 16 Full-Page Plates. 


ENGLISH LAKES. With 8 Full-Page Plates. 





4 RAMBLER'S NOTE-BOOK at the 


ENGLISH LAKES. With 8 Full-Page Plates. 


LIFE and NATURE at the | 


| Messrs. MACLEHOSE desire to 
intimate that they have in pre- 


PURCHAS 
HIS PILGRIMES. 


Contayning a History of the World in Sea 
| Voyages and Lande Travells by Englishmen 
and others. 


| paration a Complete Edition of 
| 
| 


BY 


SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 





| and adds largely to Haklyyt’s records of the 


| early voyages and discoveries, was published | 


/SCOTTISH HISTORY and LIFE. 


| in 1625, and has never been reprinted. The 
reprint now announced will contain all the 
| Maps aud Illustrations in 
| editions, and will be on the same lines as 
‘ the Edition of Hakluyt. 





the original | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This great collection, which supplements | 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 528 pp. 10s, 6d. net. 


’ 

SPINOZA’S POLITICAL and 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. By ROBERT A. DUFF, 
M.A., Lecturer on Moral and Political Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 

** A classic in this field.” 
Pror. J. E. CREIGHTON in the Philosophical Review, 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. 


POLITICS and RELIGION in SCOT- 
LAND, 1550-1695. By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, 
**Mr. Mathieson shows himself to be a complete master 
of his subject, and his presentation of the facts is fresh and 


vigorous.” —Atheneum. 
‘“* Mr. Mathieson’s book possesses the great merit of being 
impartial without being dull.”—Standard. 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 

Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 26 Full-page Proofs 
on Japanese, 5/. 5s. net. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. 
By D. S. MacCOLL. [Illustrated by 87 Full-page 

Plates. 

“The most important and stimulating book on painting 
and sculpture which has appeared during the last genera- 
tion.”—Saturday Review. 

“Tt will take rank as a classical history of nineteenth- 
century art.”—Studio. 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 


| Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 22 Full-Page Portraits 


printed on Japanese or in Double Tint, 5. 5s, net. 


By JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., HENRY GREY 
GRAHAM, D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D., Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. M.P., and others. With 437 Illus- 
trations. 
“Certainly one of the best productions of the year.” 
Spectator. 
“The book has an interest and an educational value that 
should ensure its widespread popularity.”— Morning Post. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILIAN & CO., Limrrep. 


en 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_— oO 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of 
Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, 
and afterwards for Appleby; Secretary to the Board of 
Controul, &c., dealing with all the Principal Events and 
Characters, Social and Political, from the close of the 
Eighteenth Century to 1838. 

From Family Papers hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by the Right Hon. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. MP, 
Author of ‘The Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ &c. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 

“A racier and more mordant commentator on his con- 
temporaries it would be difficult to discover in the whole 
social and political literature of the last century...... The 
repository of innumerable confidences from persons of 
both sexes, their w:iter was, as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, 
far from scrupulous in observing the seal of secrecy..... 
These volumes positively bubble over with anecdote—some 
of it, we must confess, of a most scandalous character. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, h wever, has discharged his task—one 
of much delicacy even at this distance of time—to admira- 
tion.”— Standard. 


GEORGE VILLIERS: 
Second Duke of Buckingham, 1628-1687. 


A Study in the History of the Restoration. 
By WINIFRED, LADY BURGHCLERE. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out. 








THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. 


By Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated 
and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. G. WATERS, 
Author of ‘Jerome Cardan,’ &c. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. pott 8vo, 15s. net. ( Ready next week. 
A Journal kept during a Tour in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Tirol, and Italy, in the years 1580-1581, with descriptions of the various 
cities, towns, and Gistricts he ssed through, and their social, 
religious, and political institutions. Also an account of his stay in 
Florence, Rome, Loreto, and the Baths of Lucca, and of his meeting 
oy Peo Pope—Gregory XIII.—and various illustrious personages of 
e time. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Illustrations. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUB- 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


JOHN of BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 

No Uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed 
in England, and for many years t the Original Library Editions of 
the Earlier Works have been completely out of print. 

_Vol. I. of The RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC will be READY 
NEXT WEEK. The remaining volumes will be published monthly in 
the above order. 


BLISS CARMAN’S — POEMS. 
FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF 
THE BARDS. 


Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. (Just out. 





SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND 
ACQUAINTANCES. 


By Lieut.-Col. D. D. CUNNINGHAM, C.LE. F.R.S. With numero 
Coloured and other Illustrations by the Author. Square demy v0, 128 
net. . { Ready next week. 

This volume deals with the habits of some of the commoner bird and 
animal inmates of the streets and gardens of Indian towns as observed 
during @ residence of nearly thirty years’ duration in Bengal. It has 
been written mainly with the hope of attracting the attention of 
Anglo-Indians to a source of interest and pleasure, which ig open to all 
of them, but is usually strangely neglected. 





CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 


A Series of Addresses Delivered before the Christian A i 
University College, London. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. ‘ “a 
1. PRESENT DAY RATIONALISM. Wi 
‘ ith an 
Examinatien of Darwinism. By the Kev. 4 
HENSLOW, MA. F.LS F.GS8. 4 . — oe 


2. 
be. POO OF GENESIS. By the Very Rev. 
3. The SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS - 
OOLIOUTH. — By the Rey. Prof. . Tape 
4. The WITNESS of 
By the Kev K. E. WELSH, 
5, 


MATERIALISM pnd CHRISTIANITY. By 


6. SOME EVIDENCES f RE 

TION. hy the kev CW Wiesoe ML’ RESURREC- 
Edited by W. W. SETON, M.A. With an Introduction by th 

. D. McLAREN, MA,’ and Speeches on the Lectures ie ro 

KELVIN, Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K C.B. LL D.. Sir DYCE DUCK- 

WORTH. MD. LL.D., Colonel WILLIAMS M.P., Sir THOMAS 

W, Bart. M.D. K.C.V.0., and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Esq. K.C. 


as 
D. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. | 
THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


ESSAYS. With an Introduction by 





DE QUINCEY. 
SELECT 


WHIBLEY. 


JOHN KEBLE. : 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. With an Introduction by His 


The 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 


Eight Volumes of the RED LETTER LIBRARY have already 
been published, namely: POEMS by (1) E. B. BROWNING, (2) 
ROBE?T BROWNING, (3) TENNYSON, (4) WORDSWORTH, 
(5) KEATS, (6) SHELLEY, each of which is edited with an Intro. 
duction by Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


PROSE. 
The FOUR GEORGES. Introduction by George Meredith, 
CHARLES LAMB. 


ESSAYS of ELIA. Introduction by Augustine Birrell. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘* Messrs. Blackie & Son may be congratulated on their ‘ Red Letter Library,’ of which the initial volumes of poems, 
with pretty covers in soft leather, and frontispi isting of photographic portraits in a decorated setting by Mr, 
Talwyn Morris, will be found very tempting.”—Morning Post. rats 5 

‘The books will be prized almost as much for their pretty looks as for the poetry they contain.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* A beautiful little edition.” — Daily News. “*A work of art.”— Yorkshire Herald. 

“The printing and paper are excellent, and the fact that the headlines are in red adds considerably to the appear.nce 
of the page.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY THE LATE G, A. HENTY. 
WITH the ALLIES to PEKIN. A Story of the Relief of the 


Legations. Illustrated by Wal Paget. Witha Map. Crown Svo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, the 


Tirah, and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY CAPT. F. 8S. BRERETON. 
FOES of the RED COCKADE. A Story of the French Revolution. 


Illustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN the GRIP of the MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure in Somaii- 


land. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MISS HEDDLE’S NEW STORY. 


STRANGERS in the LAND. By Ethel F. Heddle. 


by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
BY HERBERT STRANG. 


TOM BURNABY. A Story of Uganda and the Great Congo 


Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


IN SEARCH of the OKAPI A Story of Adventure in Central 


Africa. Illustrated by William Rainey R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, és. 
BY PAUL DANBY. 


The RED ARMY BOOK. With many Illustrations in Colouw 


and in Black and White. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


Charles 


W. M. THACKERAY. 








Illustrated 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 


The BIG BOOK of 


and WALTER JERROLD. Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations on every Pé nb 
Colour or Black and White (nearly 400 in number), by Charles Robinson. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6a. net, 
“ This beautiful volume......the illustrations are at once exceptionally clever, quaint, and original ; ra" 
book, it will be an unending source of delight to children, both to those in the nursery and those who are older in Sor. 
‘‘A sumptuously produced and altogether charming book...... It is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued 
this season.” — Westminster Gazette. 





N.B.—Intending purchasers of Gift-Books are particularly requested to send a post - 
to Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., for their CATALOGUE, containing 128 pages of Titles 0 
Books suitable for Boys and Girls of all ages, with 39 Coloured Illustrations. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lrp., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By Charles Robinson | 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Part II. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ &c. 
With Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


*." The AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Part I. 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD. 


“Of the literary ability which was manifested in the ‘Life of Lord 
Macaulay,’ further proof may be found in ‘The History of the American Revo- 


lation.’ 
ACADEMY. 


“ Many pens have been busied over the story of the American Revolution, | 


but Sir George Trevelyan’s is certainly the one that has done best.” 


GLASGOW HERALD. 
“Undoubtedly the most interesting and finished literary treatment of the 
theme that has yet appeared.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘We hardly know which part of this admirable narrative to select for 
special commendation...... A rich and varied narrative which ever and again 
takes fire from the heat and glow of the great controversy with which it deals, 


MORNING POST. 

“Sir George Trevelyan’s bright, easy style, and the readiness with which 
he has found illustrations of his theme in material which more pedantic his- 
torians would consider outside the range of vision, give new life and fresh 
colour to the narrative.” 

TIMES. 


‘* Readers of ‘The Early History of Charles James Fox’ are well acquainted 
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It is finely planned and admirably written—altogether a most instructive, | should stimulate popular interest in a period of which most people are still 
warning, and illuminating piece of history, and, like all good history, written | woefully ignorant, and of which little account is taken in the historical 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. LANG, 


The .. books, how fair they show, 
The Quarto quaint, the Aldine tall, 
Print, autograph, portfolio ! 
Back from the outer air they call, 
The .. . books! Insun and snow 
They’re dear, but most when tempests fall: 
The Folio towers above the row F 
As once, o’er minor prophets, Saul ! 
What jolly jest books, and what small 
“ Dear dumpy Twelves” to fill the nooks, 
You do not find on every stall 
The .. . books! 


All readers interested in reproductions and reprints of 
the great Works of Literature should write to Messrs. 
METHUEN for details of their many new ventures in this 
direction. Facsimiles of the Four Shakespeare Folios 
editions of PARKINSON’S splendid PARADISUS ani 
of the beautiful HYPNEROTOMACHIA, a reprint 
with all the coloured plates of ROWLANDSON and 
PUGIN’S MICROCOSM of LONDON, reproductions 
of the famous illustrated books of a century ago—from 
a noble edition of STRUTI’S SPORTS and PASTIMES 
in the original quarto size, and a superb reproduction of 
HENRY ALKEN’S NATIONAL SPORTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN, with 50 coloured plates reproduced 
by lithography on the original royal folio scale, down to a 
tiny volume of The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 
measuring only 3}in. in height—they are all here; the 
infinitely great and the infinitely little. 


THE EDITOR OF ‘PUNCH’ 
Now are ready, the Memoirs of Sir F. C. Burnand. They 
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earliest period to the introduction of Christianity. The 
book is lengthy and exhaustive, and in addition to a very 
large number of illustrations in the text, there is a magui- 
ficent series of 100 plates, each of which is printed in eleven 
colours. The book is in 2 vols. royal 8vo, Three Guineas net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. 

This is a Series of twenty sumptuous Books for Collectors. 
Kindly send for a Prospectus. Each Volume is wide roya 
8vo, and contains very fine Illustrations in Photogravure 
Collotype or Colour. The first of the twenty is MEZZO- 
TINTS, by CYRIL DAVENPORT, with 40 Plates in Photo- 
gravure, 25s. net. Any good Bookseller will show you a 
Copy, or it may be seen at the Publishers’ Offices. 


NERO. 


A Book which is the result of much Study and Research, 
intended both for the General Reader and the Student, is 
NERO, by B. W. HENDERSON, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxtord. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. The narrative is one oi 
poignant interest and tragedy. 


ROWLANDSON’S VICAR. 


A reproduction of the very rare edition of The VICAR 
of WAKEFIELD, with Tbomas Rowlandson s illustra- 
tions, is nowready. The 24 remarkable plates in colour are 
given in the exact size of the originals, and the page is a 
royal 8vo. 1,000 Copies only are printed, of which some are 
destined for America. The price is One Guinea net. 


MY DEVON YEAR. 

This book, by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, is a description of 
nature in Devon as the year passes month by month. It 
contains 38 fine illustrations by J. L. Pethybridge. The 
edition is limited to 500 Copies, each copy being signed by 
the author. Small 4to, 21s. net. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

c see at your Bookseller's Copies of LITTLE 
me Fed RRT. ae of small Volumes with admir- 
able Illustrations on Artists and Art. Kach V olume contains 
from 30 to 50 Illustrations, and is demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. — 

Please ask to see also the LITTLE G. ALLERIES of 
HOPPNER and ROMNEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


MINIATURE BOOKS. - 

i ition of The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 

ALS Photogravure Plates, is ready, 3s. net. Please 

ask your Bookseller to show you the first four volumes of The 

QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, leather, - 

net each. Hach play has Notes by W. J. CRAIG. You wi 

find it a fascinating little set. If you cannot see these 

books, please call at Messrs. METHUEN’S. There many 
things to interest book-lovers will be shown to you. 


A FOUNTAIN OF FUN. 


ENGLAN DAY BY DAY, by the Authors of 
wines NRE YOU WAIT, is the best cure for low 
spirits. A THIRD LARGE EDITION IS NOW RBADY. 


1s, net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. 


t-Book by A. E. TAYLOR, demy 8vo, 10s. 0. 
ol ee uae. Ibis a Comprehensive Account of the 
main Principles of Metaphysical Speculation. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


Cities. By Arthur Symons. (Dent & Co.) 


M. Anatote France has defined criticism 
as ‘‘the adventures of a soul among master- 
pieces,” and he has advised the candid critic 
tosay: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am about to speak 
of myself d propos of Shakspeare, or Racine 
or Pascal, or Goethe.” Adopting that 
familiar phrase, we may describe this book 
as the adventures of a soul among’ cities. 
Mr. Symons speaks of himself propos of 
Rome, Venice, Naples, Seville, Prague 
Moscow, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, and 
Constantinople. Here, indeed, we have the 
decadent as traveller. We have had him as 
critic, as poet, as novelist, as dramatist, as 
painter, as composer, as sculptor, as philoso- 
pher; but as globe-trotter he is compara- 
tively new. Mankind has earned a respite 
from the transcripts and transports of 
the peripatetic scribbler. The outer gur- 
face of things having been photographed 
over and over again, the only method 
by which the literary artist can extract 
new sensations from old material is to 
analyze his own emotions, to interrogate 
his soul about his senses. The old 
method was to generalize your impres- 
sions, to strike an average, eliminating 
the personal and private colourings, and 
present a kind of collective view, a report 
of what might be seen by a deputation of 
British tourists. The new method is to 
avoid generalizing your impressions, elimi- 
nating the collective and public colourings, 
and present a kind of egoistic View, @ report 
of what is actually seen and felt by you, 
and by none other, omitting everything that 
might be seen by a deputation of British 
tourists. It is, in brief, the egoism of travel, 


the adventures of one soul, not of the col- 
lective soul which Messrs. Cook and Lunn 
organize. Hazlitt says :— 

“There is undoubtedly a sensation in tra- 
Velling into foreign parts that is to be had 





nowhere else. It is an animated but a momen- 
tary hallucination. We are not the same, but 
another, and perhaps more enviable individual, 
all the time we are out of our own country. We 
are lost to ourselves, as well as to our friends.” 


The impressionist records his ‘‘ momentary 
hallucinations,” whereas the old traveller 
quietly left them out. Now every man has 
a different set of ‘‘momentary hallucina- 
tions,” and therefore the impressionist 
method is as fresh as the objective method 
is stale. You may share, if you have the 
requisite imagination, the ‘ momentary 
hallucinations” of many souls, and thus 
you may experience a rich variety of sensa- 
tions with your feet on the fender. That is 
precisely the sort of pleasure we have ex- 
tracted from this book. We have enter- 
tained the ‘‘ momentary hallucinations’’ of 
Mr. Symons. 

But, cries the practical literalist, are they 
true? We revere the practical literalist, 
for he is a very powerful person. Mr. 
Symons also reveres him, knowing well that 
it is he, and not your aspen-souled impres- 
sionist, who buys books. It is to the aspen- 
souled impressionist that he addresses the 
first paragraph of his preface, inscribed 
“To Madame la Comtesse de la Tour.’ 
Whether Madame de la Tour is an aspens 
souled impressionist or a practical literalist 
we know not, although the fact that she 
regrets Mr. Symons’s immersion in ‘“ the 
visible world’’ suggests that she is not 
wholly unpractical. At any rate, he con- 
fesses to her that these cities have given up 
to him his part of their souls :— 

‘*For we can see, or receive, in people or 

things, only our own part of them: the vision 
rising in our eyes, the passion rising in our 
hearts.” 
Turning then to the practical literalist, he 
gravely assures that wary being that he has 
not written ‘‘a subjective diary in which 
the city should be an excuse for his own 
sensations ”’ :— 

‘‘T have put myself as little as possible into 
these pages...... I have respected the sight of my 
eyes and the judgment of my senses, and I have 
tried to evoke my cities in these pages exactly 
as they appeared to me to be in themselves. It 
is part of my constant challenge to myself, in 
everything I write, to be content with nothing 
short of that vraie vérité which one imagines to 
exist somewhere on this side of ultimate attain- 
ment.” 


So the practical literalist gets his (or her) 
answer, while the aspen-souled impressionist 
smiles discreetly. There is, of course, no 
vraie vérité ; it is all ‘‘ momentary hallucina- 
tion.”” Things have no “secrets” for the 
general, the collective, the average soul. 
They have “secrets’’ only for the par- 
ticular soul at a particular moment in 
a particular mood. The most delicately 
aspen-souled impressionist cannot repeat 
his sensations, cannot ‘‘recapture the 
first fine careless rapture.’ Moreover, 
these raptures come too rarely to make 
a book of some 260 pages. There- 
fore the raptures must be threaded on 
objectivity. That is why this book is objec- 
tivity tempered by subjectivity. The per- 
sonal vision keeps breaking in on the 
collective vision, and vice versd. 

Mr. Symons’s motto with regard to sen- 
sations is Captain Cuttle’s: ‘‘ When found, 
make a note of.” He does not wait till the 


.of a 





month after, or the morning after. His soul 
is almost a self-registering instrument. We 
feel, as we read, that a delicate pen is geared 
on his brain, transferring its moods to 
paper as they work themselves out. All 
these descriptions are dated : Rome, winter, 
1896; Venice, spring, 1894 and 1897; 
Seville, winter, 1898; Prague, summer, 
1897 and 1899; Moscow, summer, 1897; 
Budapest and Constantinople, autumn, 1902. 
But he fixes them still more precisely. He 
does not record moods mellowed or faded 
by retrospect. He gives them fresh, sharp, 
tingling, trembling, like the vivid hues of 
the mackerel flopping in the net, not like 
the dim hues of the mackerel on the fish- 
monger’s slab. His mackerel are not merely 
fresh—they are alive. ‘‘ Coming in the train 
from Milan,” thus he records the ‘‘ momen- 
tary hallucination”? of Venice, describing 
what he felt as he entered it, and com- 
municating to you the sharp shock of actual 
emotion :— 


** Coming in the train from Milan, we seemed, 
for the last ten minutes, to be rushing straight 
into the sea. On each side was water, nothing 
but water, stretching out vaguely under the pale 
evening light; and at first there was not a sign 
of land ahead. Then a wavering line, with 
dark ships, and thin shafts of rigging, came out 
against the horizon, like the first glimpse of an 
island; the line broadened, lights began to leap, 
one after another, out of the darkness, and a 
great warehouse, glowing like a furnace, grew 
up solidly out of the water. We were in Venice. 
I had never been in Venice before, and in 
the excitement of the moment I resolved that I 
would find my way to St. Mark’s on foot, through 
the labyrinth of streets and bridges, in which I 
did not even know whether to turn to the right 
or to the left, for I had lost my guide-book in 
changing trains at Bale. It seemed to me 
amusing to trust myself to the attraction of the 
centre, and I set out confidently, following as 
far as I could the main stream of people. I 
walked fast, plunging deeper and deeper into 
unknown ways, which were like nothing I had 
ever seen, turning now to right, now to left, 
crossing the bridges, with their long, low, 
comfortable steps, seeing the black flash 
gondola round a_ sudden corner, 
under me, and down the vanishing waterway 
between tall houses with carved balconies and 
stone steps rising out of the water ; a 
down narrow alleys, where two people coul 
only just walk abreast, alleys which broadened 
out all at once into great empty squares, a 
rococo church in one corner, a fifteenth-century 
palace in another ; then a wider alley, in which 
bright crowds were buying and selling out of 
brilliantly coloured shops, women in vivid 
shawls walking superbly, men in beautiful rags 
lounging against the wall and lying in door- 
ways ; then another grey square, a glimpse, in 
the opening between two houses, of gondolas 
lying in the water, between the tall stakes of a 
ferry; and then again the narrow and dim 
alleys. I went on and on, turning back, trying 
another alley, and still the endless alleys seemed 
to reach out before me, and the bright crowds 
grew thinner and thinner ; endless ! and was I 
really going farther and farther away? I began 
to wonder, and I turned back, halfway up the 
narrow street, and asked the way to the Piazza. 
Straight on, they told me, up that very street a 
few steps; and all at once, going a few steps 
beyond the point at which I had turned back, I 
found myself suddenly free of all that coil of en- 
tangling alleys which had seemed to be tighten- 
ing about me like a snake ; I came out into a great 
space, seeing for the first time a clear breadth of 
sky, and there, against the sky,was St. Mark's. 
I was glad to see Venice for the first time 
by night, and to come into it in just this casual 
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fashion. A place has almost the shyness of a 
rson, with strangers ; and its secret is not to 
e surprised by a too direct interrogation...... 
What f have learnt about Venice, Venice as a 
person, has come to me more or less un- 
consciously...... thinking of nothing, only sin- 
gularly content to be there.” 


That is the mood of your true aspen-souled 
impressionist — thinking of nothing, only 
content to be there, all the sails of the soul 
set to receive the ‘‘ momentary hallucination.” 

Of course there are many kinds and de- 
grees of impressionism. Mr. Walkley, for 
example, is a sort of humorous Symons, 
just as Mr. Symons is a sort of humourless 
Walkley, yet both are aspen-souled im- 
pressionists. Mr. Walkley has more shyness 
and chastity of reticence, and uses his 
humour as a veil for his emotions and 
moods. He shrinks from the noonday 
nudity which Mr. Symons seeks, as may be 
seen by comparing the ‘Holidays and 
Fantasies’ in that series of fastidious 
impressions, ‘Frames of Mind.’ He often 
apologizes for his moods. ‘I suppose 
matter-of-fact people will think it absurd,” 
he says, as he describes “the strange 
thrill” produced by the first glimpse of the 
Parthenon. Mr. Symons never apologizes, 
never troubles about what ‘ matter-of-fact 
— will think.” Mr. Walkley skates 

aintily over the surface of his moods, and 
evades the deeper egoisms. Place his de- 
scription of the turning dervishes beside 
that of Mr. Symons. Up to a certain point 
these two impressionists record their 
impressions with startling similarity of 
phrase :— 


“They wear an elongated 
fez of light-brown camel's 
hair, and are wrapped in loose 
cloaks of varying hues, blue, 
sage green, purple, and cinna- 
mon.” 


** They wear long cloaks, of 
dull colours, drab, green, and 
brown, and on their heads 
| eee caps, like elongated 

ez.” 


But the resemblance stops at externals. 
Mr. Walkley’s mood is bewilderment. He 
goes away “fairly puzzled”’ by dervishes 
who “whirl for the holiest motives” and 
‘admit the public (with a cloak-room fee) 
as though they were running a theatrical 
show.’”’ He gives up the riddle with the 
reflection that ‘‘ after all, nous sommes tous 
_— Mr. Symons is not puzzled at 
all :— 

‘* In the ceremonies of the turning dervishes 
there is beauty, together with a gentle hallu- 
cination which seems to draw one slowly into 
its own circle. The ecstasy is that of an envelop- 
ing dream into which one sinks delightedly.” 


In fact, he enjoys Hazlitt’s ‘‘ momentary 
hallucination,” himself becoming for the 
time a turning dervish. The one yields to 
the mood and describes it; the other tries 
to analyze it, and gives it up, with a shrug, 
as a bit of life’s comedy. 

Mr. Symons lives luxuriously on his 
sensations, but he ignores the humorous 
incongruity of things and men. For 
him no incongruity exists. He treats 
life as the fuel of mood, not caring so 
much for what things are to each other 
as for what they are to him. This 


Voracious egoism of the soul is curiously 
affrighting. It is the subtlest form of that 
cruel decadence which is eating into our life. 
It is the disease of civilization uttering itself 
in art. It is the soul flying from its own 
satiety, and seeking to renew its sensations, 
like a spiritual vampire, by devouring the 


souls of others. It regards the world as a 
vast storehouse of sstheticisms, man and 
nature being ouly the pimps and panders of 
a cerebral voluptuousness which craves for 
pain as avidly as for pleasure, and which 
cultivates hate as carefully as love, seeking 
disgust as well as delight, refining each of 
the primary senses into a long spectrum of 
sensations. Altruism is banished from this 
search after the quintessence of feeling. 
The soul experiments on itself, as a vivi- 
sector experiments on a monkey, but with- 
out the vivisector’s passion for truth or his 
desire to alleviate human suffering. It is 
life, afflicted with super-consciousness of life, 
and turning away from exteriority towards 
its own organization, playing with itself, 
exasperating itself, torturing itself. Life, 
the patient, becomes also the physician. 
Life, the harp, becomes also the harper :-— 
I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul 
and the body that is, 


It is a strange horror, this spiritual obses- 
sion, this elimination of unawareness and 
unconsciousness from the process of exist- 
ence. It resembles in some respects the 
pitiless tyranny of the super-conscience 
which is found in certain forms of religious 
mania; but the tyranny of super-conscious- 
ness has no external solace or sanction, 
being absolutely insulated and isolated 
outside the moral sphere. It lives in 
perpetual death, for its activities consume 
themselves, and gradually lead to that 
spiritual paralysis analyzed by Huysmans 
in that tragic study of decadence, Des 
Esseintes. In short, it is the disease of 
personality, that supernatural locked within 
the natural, that mystery which drives men 
mad. Ifthe air were to turn into a mirror, 
and men were forced to see their own face 
with their own eyes in all their waking 
moments, life would be unendurable. How 
much more unendurable, then, is the state 
of the soul that perpetually gazes at itself, 
watching its own movements and registering 
its own reactions! 

This book is, therefore, a record of a stage 
in the journey of the human soul towards 
spiritual suicide, for it is beyond question 
that unawareness is essential to sanity, and 
here we see a delicately nervous tempera- 
ment approaching the perilous marge of 
sensation. Probably the race will end in 
some such fashion, but that is a “ far-off 
divine event’ which transcends all but the 
most daring imaginations. In the meantime, 
those who are not blessed or cursed with this 
beautiful and dreadful gift may safely enjoy 
its product. Mr. Symons is master of a 
prose style which responds to every breath 
of his protean temperament. Doubtless the 
influence of Pater has shaped it, but it is 
easy to read into it too much resemblance. 
It is not an artificial style, for its distinctive 
traits are those which are the exhalations of 
personality. Its charms are manifold, but 
the chief one is a wavering, swallow-like 
swoop that skims on the surfaces of thought 
without missing its curve or breaking its 
line. Its dominant beauty is an insinuating 
naiveté—the naiveté of subtly wrought sim- 
plicity, in which the strange turn of a phrase 
or the rich fall of a cadence seems almost 





. . a 
involuntary, as if the writer wrote only for 
his own ear. This quality produces in the 
reader a prolonged sensation of eavesdrop. 
ping, of overhearing, of listening to a voice 
which is murmuring in apparent solitude 
a kind of audible thought and emotion, 
Often this audible thought becomes 
dramatic :— 

‘One of the most beautiful women I haye 
ever seen was a@ woman of Seville whom I 
watched for an hour in the Café America. She 
had all that was typical of the Spaniard and 
more ; expression, the equivalent of a soul, eyes 
which were not merely fine, but variable ag 
opals, with twenty several delights in a minute, 
She was small, very white, with just that delicate 
hint of modelling in the cheeks which goes so 
well with pallor; she had two yellow roses in 
her black hair, at the side of its topmost coil, 
and a yellow shawl about her throat, One 
wished that she might always be happy.” 


That last sentence puts a mood into eight 
words, a mood that most men feel when they 
see beauty in living guise. We had marked 
scores of fine passages for citation, but it is 
better not to tear them from their setting— 
prose poems of sunset, of art, of architec- 
ture, of costume, of human gestures, of 
racial atmosphere; of all the mystery, 
ecstasy, crudity, cruelty, and _ strange 
violences in the agitation of life ; of dancers, 
of odours, of colours, of music; of every- 
thing, in brief, that these cities have 
yielded to a temperament which tirelessly 
tries to get the most out of its sensations. 
The book is charmingly illustrated by eight 
photogravures from old pictures. 








Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier and 
Sportsman during Twenty Years’ Service in 


India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General 
Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard, K.C.B. 


(Murray. ) 

Smr Montacu Gerarp’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee, to all who are even slightly 
acquainted with his varied and distinguished 
career, that whatever he has to say on 
soldiering or on sport is wortiay of attention. 
A better guide for big-game shooting in 
India could scarcely be found; whilst his 
remarks on military matters, though often 
caustic, are well worthy of consideration, 
specially by those on whom the country 
depends for reform, though to some of them 
the criticisms will be far from agreeable. 
But besides the profit which may be gained 
from the information referred to, the 
‘Leaves’ contain a vast amount of amuse- 
ment; the author has enjoyed life, and is 
ready to share his pleasure with the reader. 
No pretension to fine writing or style is 
made; indeed, these qualities and certain 
others are #0 some extent disclaimed. Sir 
Montagu says :— 

‘“‘The narrative presented in the following 
pages is drawn from the journals I have kept, 
the items being strung together in the order 0} 
their occurrence, without any attempt at scientific 
method ; and, as it seems to me that the best 
I can do is to set things before my readers as 
I myself saw them, I have depended throughout 
upon my own recollections and impressions, and 
have as seldom as possible sought information 
in books. There may, in consequence, be occa- 
sional inaccuracy as to historical details which 
I have to mention, but I am not essaying the 





part of an historian.” 
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| Quite so; but apart from some eccentricities 
| in spelling Indian words, which are sur- 
rising in the case of one who must have 
a useful colloquial knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and, what is more important, an 
occasional carelessness for the feelings of 
persons criticized, whose identities are by 
no means concealed by the blanks substi- 
tuted for their names, no reader will finish 
the book without conceding that its author 
has a share of the eminent literary qualifi- 
cations possessed by other members of his 
family. 

He plunges at once in medias res, and we 
are introduced to Gibraltar, where he served 
as a subaltern in the Royal Artillery. He 
visited Tangier, saw a bullfight which so 
interested him that its cruelty was forgotten, 
and had a first experience of an epidemic 
of cholera, for which disease he prescribes 
a wineglass of gin and bitters, equal parts, 
a preventive less nauseous than chlorodyne. 
Thence be was sent to India, where he saw 
the strange sights which present themselves 
to new arrivals, and heard unfamiliar lan- 
guage and many remarkable stories, some of 
venerable antiquity, specimens of which 
are duly set forth. He has also an 
interesting note which may be quoted by 
fiscal reformers :— 

“Tt was generally believed by the natives 
that Free Trade was introduced as a punish- 
ment for the Mutiny, as under the old nerrick 
system, when local magistrates fixed the bazaar 
prices according to the harvest, all food was so 
much cheaper for the poor.” 





There is much about pig-sticking and tiger 
shooting, and the Bengali baboo has his 
share of notice :— 


“An English lady reformer of uncertain age, 
who came here to deliver a lecture on prison dis- 
cipline, zenana education, or some kindred 
topic, told the audience at its conclusion that 
she would be happy to answer any questions 
put to her, upon which a fat baboo came to the 
front with, ‘ How old are you?’ ‘Oh no,’ she 
replied, ‘I don’t mean questions of that sort— 
only ones connected with the subject of the 
lecture.’ ‘Are you forty?’ continued the 
baboo, nowisé abashed. ‘No; I won’t answer 
such a question,’ was the reply. ‘Are you 
fifty?’ continued her tormentor. ‘Oh no, I 
told you I won’t answer such questions.’ ‘ Are 
you sixty?’ ‘Oh no, no, no, I’m not sixty,’ 
the lady responded precipitately.”’ 


There is also an amusing letter from another 
baboo, announcing that 


“a man named Rajhow Bawa, by caste a 
coolie, was prayed on by a tiger at 9 P.M. 
on the 2nd current...... No sooner was the pray 
caught he uttered ‘Hai Hai,’ which effected 
every mind and soul and all who were round 
about. All the workmen cried loudly, and some 
of the friends of the pray, taking burning pieces 
of wood from the bhutee which was lighted on 
the spot, ran after the tiger. The tiger on 
learning this joint and accidental clamour left 
the pray on the ground and absented himeelf. 
The man is nearly dead, but as he is young, 
‘say twenty-one years, he is sent to his village 
viz.: Tuskésur, to solace his aged parents. He 
endures horrible agonies and will die in a day 
or so.” 


This, being translated, meant that a wood- 
cutter had been scratched by a panther. 
Passing to more serious matters, we learn 
that our author left the Artillery about 1871, 
and joined the Indian Staff Corps, a ste 
repugnant to most gunners, but one whic 








he has had apparently no cause to regret. 
Prospects of promotion were bad, and the 
attractions of an appointment to the Central 
India Horse carried the day. That well- 
known force maintained order ‘from 
Gwalior to Ali Rajpore, and from Neemuch 
to Bhopal, a stretch of some 500 by 200 
miles.’”’ Service in it was popular, partly, at 
any rate, because of the cheapness of living ; 
about 1870 a soldier could live comfortably 
on his pay and save a little money, which, 
added toa small pension after twenty-one 
years’ service, enabled him to return to his 
native village in comfortable independence. 
Knowing this, and recognizing a different 
state of affairs in other parts of India where 
recruiting is difficult, Sir Montagu re- 
marks :— 


“It is the higher prices prevalent in the 
larger cantonments, and the perpetual smarten- 
ing up of uniforms, saddlery, or equipments, 
to merit favourable reports from inspecting 
Generals—all of which has to come out of the 
privates’ pocket—that tell so injuriously on the 
stamp of recruit we now obtain. Formerly 
they were of what may be styled the Yeoman class 
—joint owners with two or three brothers of a 
house, and sufticient land to support one or two, 
but not all, the brethren.” 


One of them was provided with the means to 
pay for his outfit, joined the regiment and 
served his time, spending furloughs at his 
native village, where, after retiring, he lived 
respected and in good circumstances. But 
things are different to-day :— 


‘“‘The recruits we get nowadays are usually 
of a lower social scale, and cannot produce the 
necessary funds for their purchase-money, so 
live on for years, paying for this by instalments 
from their pay, and acquire a habit of debt from 
which they very seldom get wholly free. From 
a political point of view this is a grave evil, 
as just as the possession of a fully paid up 
assami [outfit] is a security for a man’s loyalty, 
so do pecuniary embarrassments render him 
unsettled and discontented.” 


There are many Sikhs in the Central 
India Horse, and many stories concern- 
ing them in this book which will repay 
perusal. 

Part of our author’s furlough was spent 
in Hungary, Corfu, and Russia. In the 
chapter devoted to these lands he gives, 
among other things of interest, the impres- 
sions formed after frequent contact with the 
Russian army. The infantry are described 
as admirable, the cavalry chiefly valuable 
as mounted infantry, the Cossacks good for 
their special work, and the artillery useful, 
but untidy :— 

‘¢The men are cheerful, patient, and endur- 
ing, and their officers I have always found most 
kind and obliging to strangers, whose chief com- 
plaint on leaving their hosts is the too-profuse 
hospitality to which they have had todo honour. 
I received the utmost kindness from several 
Russian officers whom I met accidentally in 
restaurants or at the theatre, solely on the 
ground that I was an English officer, and I am 
sure that increased intercourse between our 
services would lead to a mutual liking. The 
unfortunate international prejudice between our 
respective countries is chiefly due to ignorance, 
and seems largely fostered by the press on 
either side.” 

These remarks, and others regarding the 
advantages Russia has in requiring only 
about one-third of her adult population 





between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 


three for a standing army of two million 
men, attest the author’s capacity for 
observation and sound judgment, though 
he does not always go deep enough. 

There is a good description of life in a 
Russian country house, and of the villages, 
which are said to be poorer than those of 
India. From Russia the reader is carried 
back to Central India, and thence to 
Afghanistan and Egypt during the wars of 
1878-9 and 1882. Measures and men come 
in for some hard hitting, often deserved, 
and never, so far as we have discovered, 
have been treated unfairly. We notice 
that the author recommends that the 
Viceroy of India should be selected from 
the royal family. 








Humanism: Philosophical Essays. By F.C.S8. 
Schiller. (Macmillan & Co.) 


PracMAtisM, the word, has come to this 
country from America— indeed, we do 
not remember to have seen it with a 
capital letter except in the historic phrase 
“the Pragmatic Sanction.” Pragmatism, 
the thing, would seem to be native to both 
sides of the Atlantic. Of these essays, 
which appear to be consistently Pragmatist 
throughout, several date from the early 
nineties, and show no trace whatever of 
Prof. William James’s influence. Their 
conclusions simply represent the working 
out of the principles laid down in the 
writer’s highly original and brilliant first 
effort, ‘Riddles of the Sphinx’ (1891). 

Now the word Pragmatism is an ugly one, 
and might well be improved upon. Mr. 
Schiller’s‘‘ Humanism,” if considerably more 
equivocal, has, at all events, the nicer sound. 
Which, if either, name, however, exactly fits 
the thing can hardly be decided until the 
thing’s nature shall have been precisely 
determined. Meanwhile this consummation 
tarries. Mr. Schiller introduces us to a 
number of more or less incompatible defini- 
tions issuing from the Pragmatist camp, 
whilst he further hints that sundry traves- 
ties of the doctrine have been put into cir- 
culation by the enemy. What, then, is 
Pragmatism—a psychology, a method, a 
metaphysic, or something of all three? This 
problem we have found to be capable of 
lending a perfect continuity of interest to 
the study of fifteen essays, composed at 
different times, in various moods, and on 
diverse topics. 

The opening essay presents a twofold 
description of Pragmatism as follows :— 


‘‘T may now venture to define it as the 
thorough recognition that the purposive cha- 
racter of mental life generally must influence 
and pervade also our most remotely cognitive 
activities. In other words, it is a conscious 
application to the theory of life of the psycho- 
logical facts of cognition as they appear to 4 
teleological Voluntarism.” 


These two accounts are, verbally at least 
not easy to reconcile. Does ‘‘ must” in the 
first sentence mean “cannot but”? In 
that case, unless the expression ‘‘ thorough 
recognition” be unduly strained, Pragma- 
tism is here identified with a psychology, 
whilst in the next sentence it stands for 
‘* a conscious application ” of a psychological 
view ‘‘to the theory of life”—that is, for 
a metaphysical method. But if ‘‘ must” 
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means “ ought to,” the proposition hardly 
makes sense. 

Lest, howeyer, we seem to carp at 
scam let us proceed to argue that the 

agmatism of Mr. Schiller’s essays cannot 
be considered equivalent to what he some- 
where terms a “ psychology of the truth- 
valuation,” but at most to a particular tenet 
arising out of such a psychology. To say 
that Truth is a form of value is not Pragma- 
tism. Else all the psychologists who main- 
tain that experience is fundamentally a 
purposive activity would be Pragmatists 
without knowing it. Mr. Schiller’s Prag- 
matism goes further than this. It pro- 
ceeds to equate the true with the useful and 
the useless with the false :— 


‘*My contention is that whatever is truly 
knowledge is useful, and whatever is not useful 
is not truly knowledge, while in proportion as 
any alleged knowledge is seen to be useless it is 
in danger of being declared false.” 


‘*Truth is the useful, efficient, workable, to 
which our practical experience tends to restrict 
our truth-valuations : if anything the reverse of 
this professes to be true, it is (sooner or later) 
detected and rejected.” 


Now, taken generally and without regard to 
its very special context, this doctrine that 
the true is the useful must seem the rankest 
absurdity. Does it mean that what is held 
to have truth-value is valued? That were 
an identical proposition. Does it mean that 
what is held to have truth-value is ¢o ipso 
held to be useful, in the sense of helpful to 
the conduct of life? Surely we can, and do, 
distinguish between the truth of a state- 
ment—say that of a garrulous friend with 
regard to his feats at golf—and the profit- 
ableness to us, to him, to humanity, of the 
interminable reminiscence. Does it mean 
that, conversely, if we think a proposition use- 
ful to believe or utter, we cannot but there- 
fore think it true? Such self-sophistication, 
though not unknown, is a phenomenon that 
belongs to the pathology of mind. It is only 
fair, however, to Mr. Schiller to say that, 
read with ordinary care, he is seen to mean 
none of these things. Thus he writes :— 


** Even in the individual there is a good deal 
of regulation of his subjective valuations ; there 
is a tendency to the consolidation and sub- 
ordination of interests under the main purposes 
of his life. Hence many of his initial interests 
will be suppressed, and the valuations which 
ministered to them will tend to be withdrawn, 
to be judged useless and, ultimately, false. In 
other words, there begins to operate among our 
subjective truth-valuations the great Pragmatist 
principle of selection, viz., that the ‘ useless’ is 
not to be valued as ‘ true.’” 

What exactly does “selection” stand for 
here? Does it merely imply “ elimination,” 
as in the hackneyed metaphor of the bio- 
logists? Mr. Schiller would perhaps shelter 
himself behind that phrase of the psycho- 
logists which declares experience to be 
selective as such. But this dictum is arrived 
at by throwing in the so-called “uncon- 
scious ” with the “conscious,” a distinction 
which for certain purposes it is doubtless 
convenient to overlook. For Mr. Schiller’s 

Urposes, however, _ distinction is vital. 
NO “conscious application to the theory of 
life” of the fact that we unconsciously 
eliminate superfluous subjects of cognitive 
interest is, in point of fact, suggested in the 
course of these essays. Only in regard to 





those matters in the case of which we con- 
sciously select in favour of the useful kinds 
of truth would he have us, since we do it, 
do it with a ‘thorough recognition” of 
what we are about. What, then, are these 
matters ? 

Not the matters which form the subject 
of the “ natural ” or descriptive sciences :— 


‘Naturalism is worthy of respect for the 
honest work it does, and has a real use as a 
partial method in subordination to the whole.” 


Natural science must abide by what for it is 
the ultimate “methodological assumption ” 
that nature is determinate, #.e., wholly 
irresponsive to and unaffected by our 
manipulations :— 


‘*Things behave in similar ways in their 
reaction to modes of treatment, the differences 
between which seem to us [un-]important. 
From this we have chosen to infer that things 
have a rigid and unalterable nature.” 


With the logic, then, of the sciences which 
deal exclusively in judgments of fact, 
Pragmatism, we take it, does not propose 
directly to interfere. 

But there is a second class of sciences— 
the normative—which deal in judgments of 
value. These are usually said to posit the 
“truth” or “reality” of various ideals—the 
morally good, for example. ‘‘ What does 
‘truth’ or ‘reality’ mean in such a con- 
nexion ?” asks the Pragmatist, and replies, 
“Not existence, as the intellectualist, misled 
by the false analogy of natural science, 
declares, but practical desirability.” He 
proceeds to argue that practical desirability 
is determined by conjoint factors, the more 
primary, because more determinative, of 
which is the famous ‘‘ will to believe.” 
This is the affirmative factor. The other 
factor is merely critical, namely, the study 
of the actual as bearing on the question of 
practicability. Mr. Schiller perhaps hardly 
makes enough of the importance of such a 
drag on the wheel. But he cannot be said 
to ignore it. We dare not postulate of the 
Real, he says, ‘‘that it is utterly plastic to 
our every demand.” Nay, more :— 


OR cence we allow our ideals to outgrow our 
means of reaching them, the chasm between 
them and the actual will become too deep [sic] 
to be bridged by hope.” 


Thus “is” to some extent conditions 
“ought,” but ‘ought’? meanwhile con- 
siderably owt-conditions ‘‘is.” To the 
resolution, ‘‘I will realize the Good,” 
it is no adequate and final objection 
to say, ‘No one has succeeded in realizing 
it yet.” At the level of natural science, 
indeed, ‘‘is,” as we have seen, was 
by policy left absolute. But at the higher 
level of metaphysics, which as the synoptic 
theory of life necessarily puts the normative 
before the merely descriptive, “ought” 
asserts its right to be predominant partner. 
In the last resort we will the Good—the 
Ideal Life—into existence. Only “in a 
Pragmatist manner, on the score of its prac- 
tical convenience, as an avowed fiction,” can 
we speak of it as “‘ there” all along, if haply 
we may thereby cheat ourselves out of the 
fear of facing an unknown future. Thus 
‘His Immanence the Absolute” belongs to 
much the same class as the State of N ature, 
yo — Age, and the Alcheringa of the 

unta. 


So much for what we take to be the 
essence of the Pragmatist doctrine and 
method. To follow out Mr. Schiller’s bold 
applications of the theory to the central 
topics of metaphysics is impossible here, 
Suffice it to say that he comes forward as 
affirming a real Self, a real God, a real 
Time, a real Eternity of Perfection, which 
he holds on the one hand to be of a nature 
not incompatible with the actualities of our 
present existence, and on the other hand 
to have “‘ esthetic self-evidence,”’ to appeal 
to our will to believe, in a way that the 
parallel conceptions of Naturalism and 
Absolutism fail utterly to do. For the rest, 
it is all limpidly clear, and there is not a 
— page from beginning to end of the 
book. 








Oliver Cromwell: H.H. the Lord Protector 
and the Royalist Insurrection against his 
Government of March, 1655. By Sir 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


In this book Sir Reginald Palgrave restates 
a favourite position of his, one on which he 
has wazed a long controversial battle since 
he started it in the Quarterly Review of 
April, 1886. Outlined very briefly, this 
position is as follows. Throughout the Pro- 
tectorate Oliver Cromwell was the tool or 
drudge of the army; at every crucial point 
theirs—not his—was the decisive voice ; to 
their unseen, sinister power behind the 
throne are to be attributed all the devious and 
tortuous steps he took in his attempts at 
constitution-mongering, and to this too was 
due the degeneration in his own moral fibre 
and in the character of his government. 
Descending from the general to the par- 
ticular, Sir R. Palgrave fixes his attention 
mainly on the insurrection of March, 1655, 
as a testcase. He finds that this insurrec- 
tion was entirely fictitious, invented and 
engineered by the army leaders working 
through or behind Cromwell, and that the 
design of these leaders in inventing the 
insurrection was to pave the way for the 
introduction of the system of government by 
major-generals, or in other words, the rule 
of the naked sword in the land. Around 
this central theme the author has grouped 
a mass of illustration and innuendo, more 
or less relevant or irrelevant, and almost 
always of a highly controversial nature. But 
more especially it is from the standpoint of 
this carefully worked -out thesis that he 
estimates and condemns not only the ad- 
ministration of Cromwell, but also Crom- 
well’s own moral nature. 

Without offence to the author, it may be 
said at once that the tone of his work 
does not conciliate the reader. The his- 
torical problems of the seventeenth century 
have lost their fire to us; they are too far 
removed to allow us to import passion 
into them. If the historian views them 
with the eye of a contemporary, he does 
it from his own vantage point of later time, 
and with the calm of a science that knows 
no heat. Sir Reginald Palgrave is a 
partisan from the first page of his book to 
the last, and his language is wanting in 
measure and restraint. 


“The suggestion that Oliver Cromwell 


ensnared his subjects to their destruction by 





using deceitful emissaries, who lured them into 
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retended plots and conspiracies against his 
Povernment, and that he shared and assisted in 
the deception which enticed the Royalists into 
the insurrection of March, 1655, will occasion 
surprise and perhaps resentment...... In the 
view thus opened out of Cromwell watching the 
enial behaviour and friendly discourses whereby 
soldiers ensnared the Royalists to their 
destruction, the Protector in the background 
becomes the master of the situation, the manager 
of the performance, he takes his due place as 
the foster father of the insurrection...... Such a 
national fraud as was the insurrection could not 
fail to work itself out in many unexpected 
directions, and this was one of the results of 
that event. As Cromwell’s subjects could not 
charge the institution of the Major-Generals 
upon their peaceful neighbours the Royalists, 
and as he certainly would not of his own accord 
have shared out his authority as chief magis- 
trate among his brother soldiers, it was mani- 
fest that the army were the rulers not of the 
nation only, but of the Protector himself. This 
argument of despair pervades the history of the 
Protectorate, and if the pent-up rage and terror 
which that convincing, crushing exhibition of the 
ower of the sword, the institution of the eleven 
Niajor-Generale, created during the years 1655 
and 1656, is contrasted with the exhilarating hope 
and promise which 1660 brought to England, 
the raptures which hailed the Restoration are 
explained and justified.” 


Without remarking unduly on the extra- 
vagance of such language we may turn to 
the argument itself. The broad outline of 
the Royalist intrigue which preceded and 
produced Penruddock’s rising can be read 
in Clarendon, and beyond possibility of 
cavil he establishes its reality. Cromwell 
did not invent it. He knew of it in 
time, and he took such steps to check- 
mate it as any established Government, 
civilized or uncivilized, has always taken, 
will always take, and it may be said, 
without fear of much contradiction, is per- 
fectly justified in taking. To what end at 
the present day have the civilized Govern- 
ments of Europe their secret service 
systems? and do not the various agents 
adopt all kinds of means for their purposes ? 
The instinct of self-preservation is as strong 
in states as it is in individuals, if not 
stronger. Presuming Sir Reginald Pal- 
grave makes the minor points which he 
labours, presuming the Royalist emissaries 
from Charles’s Court at Cologne were 
allowed to get through Dover and to London, 
and were cajoled and entrapped by Crom- 
well’s officers, we say, What is there in this 
that any modern continental state would not 
do in the like case to-day? Similar methods 
of dealing with anarchists and dynawmiters 
are adopted in this country every day of the 
year. Why not? The illogicality of the 
argument consists in affirming that if it is 
proved that the Royalist emissaries were 
mishandled, the whole affair from its very 
inception was an invention of Cromwell 
himself. 

But there is something more than this ; 
and it will serve at once to test not only the 
value of Sir R. Palgrave’s argument, but 
also his capability as an historian. What 
was the real reason for and meaning of that 
institution of the Major-Generals on which 
he spends so much vituperation? It was— 
in a word—mnilitary or financial economy. 
If Cromwell had got up a factitious insur- 
rection for the sake of strengthening the 
rule of the army, the inevitable consequence 
would have been an increase in the number 





of the forces. But within three months of 
that insurrection not only the Protector and 
his Council, but also the army leaders them- 
selves, are anxiously debating and planning 
a most drastic reduction of the forces, with 
the object of alleviating the financial distress 
under which the Commonwealth laboured. 
There was only one way by which this 
economy could be attained consistently with 
the safety of that Government, and that was 
by reviving the ancient institution of the 
militia as an offset against thereduction of the 
standing army. Financially the militia would 
cost the country next to nothing. But if 
the militia was to be reinstituted, how was 
it to be managed? The old system of levies 
under the control of the lieutenants of the 
counties had been swept away, and it was 
impossible for Cromwell to restore it 
in view of the royalist proclivities of the 
country gentry. The only course left 
was to establish in outline a new militia 
organization for the country; and it was 
this necessity which underlay the appoint- 
ment of the Major-Generals and the mapping 
out of their districts. Their institution, 
therefore, represented a stride firstly in the 
direction of financial economy through the 
intended reduction of the total army for all 
the three kingdoms to 30,000 men ; and in 
the second place, in the direction of a civilian 
defence force, as contrasted with the pure 
professionalism of the standing army. So 
the establishment of the militia and of the 
Major- Generals was, in reality, inimical 
to the interests of the army as the determin- 
ing factor in the political life of the Com- 
monwealth. What, then, becomes of this 
deep-laid plot on the part of the army 
leaders, on which our author spends such 
force of rhetoric? and what becomes of 
the further mass of innuendo and inference 
and assumption which is built upon his 
argument? We have the greatest respect 
for the author’s ability and industry 
as displayed in the volume before us. 
But there are other qualities than these 
which go to the making of an his- 
torian—above all, that sense of proportion 
which plays the same part in the historian’s 
work that common sense does in the affairs 
of daily life, and that sense of complete 
detachment, disinterestedness, or aloofness 
without which views and judgments can 
never be clear or true. 








Edited by 


From Saranac to the Marquesas. 
(Methuen & 


Marie Clothilde Balfour. 

Co.) 
Tue stream of Stevensoniana has by no 
means diminished in volume of late, though 
its quality has become more than a trifle 
thin. But this latest addition to the list is 
good, and deserves publicity. It consists of 
letters written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson, 
the mother of Robert Louis, to her sister, 
Jane Whyte Balfour, to whom the volume is 
dedicated. There is a short introduction, 
written by Dr. George W. Balfour, who 
died while this volume was being passed 
through the press. There can be little 
doubt that the physical weakness which 
robbed us of Stevenson when he had 
barely entered upon his heritage came 
to him from his mother. Their con- 
stitutions appear to have been exactly 
similar. But in reading these letters, 





written in the South Seas by the mother, 
at an age when most ladies begin to affect 
firesides and slippered ease, it is borne in 
upon one that the son had her to thank also 
for the better part of those mental gifts 
which made him famous and enabled him 
to enjoy life very keenly in despite of a 
heavy physical handicap. All her life long, 
apparently, Mrs. Stevenson suffered from 
the same terrible weakness (fibroid pneu- 
monia) to which both she and her son 
succumbed. Yet, after her husband’s 
death in 1887, she rose from her invalid’s 
bed to accompany her son to the Adiron- 
dacks, to live in a cottage in primitive 
style, and in a temperature which was not 
less than Arctic. From here, though she was 
nearly sixty years old, she journeyed right 
across America with her son, and took up 
her abode with him aboard the little yacht 
Casco, in which'the family made its tour of 
the South Sea islands, and aboard which, 
for the most part, the letters in this book 
were written. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Stevenson the storyteller was his undying 
youth. To the last day of his life he 
remained the imaginative, play-acting child, 
to whom, from the beginning, life had been 
one long make-believe of ‘‘ dressing-up,”’ an 
illustrated drama. It was this gift which 
made his work famous and his name loved ; 
this, also, which made his life one of excep- 
tional brightness and gaiety, despite the 
load of constant ill-health he bore. And 
that this gift came to him from his mother, 
and was fostered through life by her, no 
thoughtful reader will doubt after perus- 
ing these letters. It is not less than 
startling to read of the life led by this 
delicate, elderly lady in ‘‘The Hunter’s 
Home,” the cottage mentioned above. It 
was her son’s whim to call the place ‘‘ The 
Hunter’s Home,” and his play-acting sense 
would have been offended by having any- 
thing in the home not in keeping with its 
name. That Mrs. Stevenson, as a mother, 
should have submitted to the consequent 
discomforts is not, perhaps, remarkable, 
even in view of her age and weak health; 
but that, submitting, she should have 
spiritedly entered into the play, down to its 
smallest and most uncomfortable details, as 
this book shows she did, is a startling proof 
of the undying youthfulness of her own 
nature. But, withal, this gifted mother of 
a gifted son was eminently practical and 
beautifully sane. In a letter written in the 
Adirondacks cottage we read :— 

‘*T wonder what you will think of Louis’s 
sermon in the April Scribner? I was horribly 
depressed when he first read it to us, and told 
him I could not bear to be reduced to the level 
of a mite in a cheese,...... neither can I acknow- 
ledge that we are such hideous creatures as he 
describes. Still I think it is a grand idea that 
the whole creation is striving after the fulfil- 
ment of an idea of duty, and not to be deterred 
by any number of failures. Here is another 
opinion on the subject: ‘ R. H. Stoddard asserts 
that R. L. Stevenson’s essay entitled ‘ Pulvis et 
Umbra,’ in the current number of Scribner's, is 
inhuman, brutal, and devilish. Ho, ho!’ We 
do not know whether the ‘ho, ho’ is meant for 
Stoddard or Stevenson.” 

It was a wonderful little party that set 
sail from San Francisco in the yacht Casco 
for the islands of the Pacific. There were 
Mrs. Stevenson and her son, the — 
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wife, Lloyd Osbourne, and a Swiss maid 
named Valentine, and not one of them, 
apparently, was more childlike, gay, and 
enthusiastic than the manse- bred lady whose 
sixty years of life had been largely that of 
an invalid. They hastened to adopt the 
costumes, habits, and food of the childlike 
island people among whose homes they 
sailed, and in all innocence and gaiety to 
make friends of these Kanakas (some of 
whom had not yet forgotten the joys of 
cannibalism), as it might have been with 
a newly discovered branch of their own 
family :— 

‘** Fanny and I are dressed like the natives, in 
two garments, one being a sort of long chemise 
with a flounce round the edge, and an upper 
garment something like a child's pinafore, made 
with a yoke, but fastening in front. As we have 
to wade to and from the boat in landing and 
coming back, we discard stockings, and on the 
sands we usually go barefoot entirely. Louis 
wears only a shirt and trousers, with the legs 
and arms rolled up as far as they will go, and 
he is always barefooted...... It is a strange, irre- 
sponsible, half-savage life, and I sometimes 
wonder if we shall ever be able to return to 
civilized habits again.” 

But the wonderful lady who entered into 
all this with childlike gaiety and abandon 
was at intervals reading books like Gibbon’s 
‘ Decline and Fall,’ and attending religious 
services where possible with thoughtful 
piety, besides conducting a considerable 
and very graphic correspondence. It is not 
to be wondered at that the islanders soon 
learnt to love the Stevensons. It is probable 
that never, before or since, have Kanakas 
been approached by Europeans with the 
same innocent open-heartedness and frank, 
unceremonious courtesy that were shown by 
the Casco party. One passage more may 
be quoted to indicate this :— 

** At five we expected Stanislas (the son of a 
native chief) with his wife and little grand- 
daughter, but as his wife was ill and could not 
come, he brought Queen Vaekehu in her place. 
This was a great compliment to us, for she had 
previously told us that she could not manage it, 
as the rheumatism in her knees made it difficult 
for her to climb into a yacht...... She is a delight- 
ful old lady, with gentle, caressing manners, 
very dignified and serene...... She was very kind 
and courteous tu us all, and we liked her 
very much...... They all conducted themselves 
perfectly at table, and Stanislas talked in a 
most interesting way, and showed us acharming 
old-time French gallantry—declaring, for in- 
stance, that I did not look more than forty! 
The queen’s hands are covered with the 
finest tattooing I have yet seen.” 


There is very little in this book about 
Stevenson, but it is genuinely interesting 
as containing the best explanation of the 
genesis of his character that we have found 
anywhere. The notes at the end are pains- 
taking, but would have been of more value 
if the references had been restricted to the 
best sources. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Secret in the Hill. By Bernard Capes. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. Brrnarp Carzs always reaches a cer- 
tain romantic pitch, and often manages 
to tantalize his readers in doing so. There 
is a sense of sham realism in his romance 
which is apt to vex, or at least perplex. 
One is not aware if he be serious in this or 





in that, and his eccentric imagination roams 
and soara at will, a little faster, a little 
further, than most of us can follow. Some- 
times we seem to breathe the air of another 
literary generation, and we pause to wonder 
what it may be. Is it the atmosphere of 
the time when Marryat flourished that 
we are recapturing and tasting and enjoy- 
ing? It is not alone in paraphernalia 
of incident and costume that Mr. Capes 
keeps himself antique. In this story, for 
example, the date of which baffles one, there 
is the air of an older day. We read of the 
case of the King versus Pilbrow, yet Mr. 
Quayle is Q.C., and that not by an over- 
sight, as it is deliberately set down why the 
boy of nine thought he was styled Q.C. 
However, as there has been a recent irrup- 
tion of smugglers we may put the date of 
the story fairly early in the nineteenth 
century. But here is another point of 
bewilderment. Our boy opens at nine or 
thereabouts, and by the end of the book, 
which covers only a few months, is talking 
like an academic adult. These things would 
matter less if Mr. Capes fused his materials 
and his characters properly, but he gives 
one the impression of struggling with 
characters that he cannot quite get into 
shape with themselves or their surroundings. 
There is a clergyman who is simply 
baffling, as baffling as that confessed failure 
of Stevenson’s, in ‘ The Ebb Tide,’ Attwater ; 
and there are several characters who are 
wilfully eccentric. But the romantic power 
if the author is inherent and palpable ; and 
he makes as good a send-off as any one 
could wish. 





The Heart of Rome. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Crawrorn’s last production is not, per- 
haps, one of his best. The central incident 
is not very original ; the ‘‘ problem”’ is too 
remote from the probabilities of human con- 
duct to impress the reader, who sees that 
the only solution with an author who, to do 
him justice, does not belong to the irony-of- 
life school, and is not fond of uurelieved 
tragedy, must be by way of an equal, or 
almost equal, improbability ; and the acces- 
sories, where not worn nearly threadbare, 
involve an amount of concentrated attention 
which few readers care to bestow on a book 
read for pastime. At least that is how one 
reader feels about the basement of the 
Palazzo Conti. Of course, the book is a 
better novel than all but a very small per- 
centage of those that pass through the 
reviewer’s hands; but weshall be surprised 
if Mr. Crawford’s admirers find it up 
to his usual mark. To give any sketch of 
the story would be to spoil their fun alto- 
gether, so we leave it at that. 


Letters Home. By W. D. Howells. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 
WE cannot complain that Mr. Howells 
breaks a butterfly on a wheel, because that 
would be a wrong metaphor; but he dissects 
it to satiety—the satiety of his readers 
at any rate. In his last book he has be- 
come infected apparently by the prevailing 
disease of “letters,” and the story is told by 
a number of people who write from New 
York to their respective friends and rela- 
tions. It sounds very portentous at first, 





articularly as the ball is opened by a letter 
m an elderly and cultured Bostonian to 
his sister-in-law, descriptive of New York 
as seen through New England eyes. Mr, 
Howells has an admirable style, and is at 
his best in unfolding such impressions. He 
has an observant eye, a quick mind, and the 
right taste in words, when he is ignoring 
American colloquialisms. There is through- 
out all this correspondence much that stimu- 
lates and a good deal that interests. But 
that only goes to show that Mr. Howells is 
now writing better essays than novels. Yet 
this as a novel is not negligible by any 
means. The characters are exceedingly 
natural and individual, and the story is 
fairly interesting. What annoys one is 
precisely the choice of butterflies for 
elaborate dissection. What on earth is 
there of commensurate interest in the love 
affair of a foolish youth from the West that 
should keep the elderly Bostonian gentle- 
man so excitedlyontherack? Hisinquisitive- 
ness is indecent, and does not become grey 
hairs. But annoyance turns to irritation 
when we discover that the whole plot is 
to turn on whether the foolish but adult 
youth is to abandon his adult lady-love 
because some schoolgirl of sixteen is in love 
with him. Our sense of proportion is 
definitely offended by this discovery, and 
we have no patience left to do justice to the 
many clever points of the book. Yet 
here are certainly wit and humour, a good 
diction, and all the equipment of a literary 
philosopher with a taste for satire. 





John Macxwell’s Marriage. 

Gwynn. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts is a fine and stirring tale of eighteenth- 
century Ireland, written by a man who, 
having saturated himself in the social lore 
of the period and place, is able, instead of 
relying upon oaths and costumes for his 
atmospheric effects, to present a real and 
living picture of a bygone day. Mr. Gwynn’s 
characters do not say ‘‘Odds’ life” and 
‘¢ Gadzooks,”’ and act like twentieth-century 
gentlemen who go to the City every morn- 
ing. They are actually men of their time, 
and the time was deeply interesting, for 
George III. was on the throne in England, 
and American agents were busy in Ireland 
pointing out the advantages of rebellion 
against a sovereign whose rule was un- 
doubtedly repugnant to large numbers of 
Irishmen. The author of this tale has a 
pretty style in the matter of describing 
scenery; but if he would interest the 
average reader we think that he should 
curb his inclinations in this direction. 
Here and there some excellent descrip- 
tions of earth and sky somewhat hamper 
the progress of the story. But it is a 
good story well told, and deserves to be 
well read. 


By Stephen 





The Odd-Job Man. 
(Murray.) 
Tr is in the underworld that the hero of this 
novel is discovered. Once a gentleman with 
a competence, he is now a broken-down 
loafer, living from hand to mouth in the 
degradation of rags, drink, and debt. The 
progress of the story reminds us of the 
struggle from the Inferno, up the mount of 
Purgatory, as far as the Earthly Paradise 


By Oliver Onions. 
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—but no further. The description of the 
way in which the Odd-Job Man earns his 
living as he ‘‘ sharpens his pencil and flies”’ 
to sketch one article of commerce after 
another, and is finally retained as artist on 
the staff of a cheap weekly magazine, is 
striking and original. This part of the book 
js more or less written in a rage. Even 
when the hero reaches a level of compara- 
tive prosperity, the author finds much to 
abuse in the conventional standards of art 
and literature. Oddy illustrating Chaucer 
and the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ is in little 
better case, as regards the degradation of 
his talent, than Oddy manufacturing pic- 
torial advertisements and impossible maps. 
A work of power, conceived on these lines, 
often raises a combative instinct in the 
reader, and perhaps the strongest exception 
will be taken to the relation of hero and 
heroine. Oddy is rescued from the Inferno 
of drink and degradation by the influence of 
a woman—Marcia Keppel. This influence, 
strong enough to achieve the impossible, is 
nevertheless not strong enough to prevent 
the man, bound to her by every tie of grati- 
tude and worship, already her half-declared 
suitor, from transferring his allegiance 
directly he meets a pretty, foolish girl under 
Marcia’s very roof. It says much for the 
author’s skill that he almost succeeds in 
making his hero’s conduct seem natural— 
almost, but not quite. There are two 
kinds of love, as the delightful old German 
Dumitrie says, and the story ends on a 
note of spiritual exaltation. But in this 
particular it fails to convince us. 


Where Love Is. 
(Lane. ) 


Tue passion which the poet declares to be 
too often profaned for him to profane it has 
fallen upon evil days indeed. Not only has 
it become the fashion to treat it as an 
extinct variety of folly in one class of novel, 
but when an author is found of such courage 
as Mr. Locke, who boldly uses “‘ love”’ in his 
title, he uses the word in a sense which to 
the devout votary of romance will seem even 
more cruel than extinction. ‘Where Love Is’ 
is a brilliant psychological dissection of a 
properly unsympathetic young woman, who 
may or may not possess “xe correct ideal of 
what love ought to be, but who certainly 
shows not the faintest sign throughout her 
career of ever achieving it. Daughter of an 
impecunious house and “excellently con- 
nected,” she becomes engaged to a potential 
M.P. with a bachelor past as well as a 
matrimonial future, with some 15,000/. a 
year thrown in as a make-weight. There is 
also a rather shadowy artist of unimpeach- 
able morals, who takes upon himself the 
blame for one of the M.P.’s discreditable 
affairs of the heart. The young woman, 
whose name is Norma, throws over the M.P., 
conceiving that she loves the artist, whose 
tame is Jimmie, and last of all, discovering 
that marriage with him would entail a 
career of poverty, throws him over in 
turn, and departs to America with a still 
more shadowy American. With the best 
intentions in the world, it is hard to find out 
where love is, unless it is on the part of the 
artistic James, who appears to have bored 
Mr. Locke to such an extent that the 
‘ympathetic reader cannot help similar 


By William J. Locke. 
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feelings. Psychologically speaking, we think 
every character in the book, with the ex- 
ception of the two shadows (on one of them 
Mr. Locke has expended a great deal of 
pains and on the other none at all), worthy 
of a place in the best museum of subjects 
of the kind in the country. But wherever 
love may be, we have not found it within 
these covers. 


Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. (Nash.) 
Mr. Mortey Roserts’s new story is perhaps 
the strongest piece of work which he 
has yet done, and it is the more to be 
regretted that his insistent dwelling upon 
the one theme only should go far to detract 
from its artistic merits. The girl Rachel is 
a true child of nature, a primal being 
rejoicing in the earth and in the fulness 
thereof, yet holding in herself the seeds of 
the tragedy which is later to overwhelm 
her. The rude awakening of her woman- 
hood and her comprehension of the meaning 
of her own passionate maternal instinct form 
a clever study, and yet the reader regrets that 
she, in common with every character in the 
book, should be offered up merely as a battle- 
field for the flesh and the spirit. The per- 
petual emphasis laid upon the physical as 
opposed to the spiritual side of human 
nature becomes as wearisome as it is pain- 
ful. Rachel’s lover Anthony, whose 
nature was so warped that ‘any natural 
desire seemed alien to God,” and who there- 
fore sacrificed himself and the girl whom he 
loved, and married his cousin whom he 
justly loathed, is less of a man than his dis- 
solute and light-hearted brother; but the 
latter is scarcely more convincing. The 
story contains some good writing, and the 
minor characters are carefully drawn in the 
author’s powerful if somewhat laboured 


style. 
What We Dream. By Frances Harrod. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

A portrait of the lady who is responsible 
for this slight story faces one by way of 
frontispiece. It is a sort of dream-story— 
more dream than story a great deal—of life 
in an Italian mountain village. It is 
feminine to the point of being effeminate, 
delicate, fragile, bloodless. It is less a story 
than a series of vague sketches, dim as 
some old Venetian tapestry, but somewhat 
lacking in the distinction which makes such 
work fascinating at times. The author has 
a feminine weakness for such combinations 
as ‘‘ perfectly superb,” and almost reminds 
one of the little Duke in Browning’s ‘ Flight 
of the Duchess’ in her admiration for 
things old simply because they are old, and 
her corresponding short-sightedness and 
contempt where the real things of modern 
life are concerned. Yet in its dreamy way 
it is a pretty little piece of work. 





L’ Eau Profonde. By Paul Bourget. (Paris, 
Plon.) 
TuE new volume of M. Bourget is half filled 
by an important novel which gives to it the 
title, and half by six short stories, all of 
them readable, but none of them such as to 
require special notice. ‘L’Eau Profonde’ 
is a story which seems to us a little difficult 
of belief. There is no one point which makes 
it impossible, but the reader is not persuaded 





that the circumstances happened, or, indeed, 
could flow with probability from one another. 
Balzac would have made such a story live, 
so that one would believe it true. In one 
of the short stories the critics are attacked— 
perhaps rather the amateur critics than the 
professional. We have never been among 
those who have rated M. Bourget so high as 
have many in this country. On the other 
hand, we have never, we think, been among 
his detractors—plentiful in France. We 
recognize in him none of that falling-off 
which, according to himself, is commonly 
alleged against those who have won early 
fame. On the contrary, we have found more 
ground for speaking well of some of M. 
Bourget’s recent work than of his earlier 
performances. He has purged his work of 
a certain tendency to impertinently prolific 
detail; but even in the present volume there 
are passages which lend themselves to 
ridicule. Here is an example from the 
opening of a chapter :— 

**Tl convient de le reconnaitre, i l’honneur 
ou & la charge de la nature humaine,—cela 
dépend du point de vue,—les trés mauvaises 
actions ne sont guére commises tout de go, et 
comme telles.” 


For our part we prefer the concentration of 
the words ‘‘ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus.”’ 





RECENT POETRY. 


REFLECTION and other qualities which mark 
the work of the artist can hardly be expected 
from the fluent practitioners who produce 
verse daily and books of verse yearly. They 
keep their public, however, so constantly 
alive to their merits that there is a danger 
of overlooking work less hastily produced and 
more warily committed to the permanency of 
book form. We have, therefore, unusual plea- 
sure in noticing After Sunset (Lane), by Mrs. 
Marriott Watson, whose last book of the 
kind was published in 1895. Much modern 
verse is but the cultivated person’s way of 
saying neat things, and there is really nothing 
more to say about it. This volume has two 
things which put a writer above the crowd of 
contemporaries—a distinct note and charm. 
The first means that no one else would have 
done the thing in the same way, the second 
that one would be sorry if they had, that the 
way is an indefinable and generally unargu- 
able attraction which is yet as certain and 
potent a gift as the possession of, say, a 
beautiful face. The main achievement of this 
book is in the poems belonging to its apt title. 
The author has taken the night and the twi- 
light, mysterious and superhuman to all true 
poets, and has put on record with wistful sin- 
cerity those half-tones and half-beliefs which 
strike many more than the level light of day 
and dogma, those impressions which are so 
fugitive, yet so real. It is a more difficult and 
spiritual task than the description of crimson 
lips and lovers’ meetings, and the way in which 
it has been done here is notable. The writer 
should have asecure place in future anthologies 
of English verse, and ranks with the one 
or two women poets who have really made a 
mark with poignant, distinctive work. Her 
success is, we should say, partly due toa 
special feeling for the lyrical intimacies of 
nature, partly to a training in, or a happy 
reverence for, the best models, the stylists 
who alone teach the beauty of conciseness and 
the dangers of banal luxuriance. At times 
we notice a little weakness in form, but this 
does not outweigh much felicitous p»rasing, 
and has not destroyed our pleasure in the 
book. Here is a simple little night-piece :— 
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The moon beneath the deodars, Mr. Hamilton Aidé can turn a verse with | girl life,” and are pleasantly enough written, 


The rising moon, benign and bright, 
Came with her train of shining stars 
And looked on me to-night. 


Beneath the high, the dusky boughs, 
Her golden face bent fair and mild, 
Even as it were my Mother’s house, 
And I once more her child. 
We note in the more elaborate pieces a keen 
eye for colour (not exasperated, as with the 
decadents), and everywhere the passionate 
sincerity which is involved in all real poetry, 


Quando ver venit meum ? 
But once to pierce the secret of the spring ! 


The strain of the anonymous pagan who began 
the science of modern poetry is re-echoed here, 
with an added wistfulness. The volume contains 
further some graceful tributes to the dead, and 
a sheaf of poems concerning children which, 
subtle or simple, are marked by moving insight. 
We leave the writer with an impression of 
that combination of qualities which a rare 
modern spirit has made for us—fortitude and 
delicacy. 

In The Death of Adam, and other Poems 
(Methuen & Co.) Mr. Laurence Binyon is 
pleasantly varied in manner and matter. He is 
losing the solemnity and severity of youth. The 
marmorean dignity of ‘The Death of Adam’ 
is relieved by airy love-songs, romantic tales, 
and landscape rhapsodies. But blank verse 
seems to suit Mr. Binyon better than rhyme, 
in which he moves with some constraint. ‘ The 
Death of Adam’ is a long blank-verse poem, 
stately in diction, and full of spacious imagery. 
It is, of course, a kind of epilogue to ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ but, as the subject is treated from the 
human, and not from the religious point of 
view, the sense of rivalry is subdued. The 
method adopted, indeed, is that of Keats in 
*‘ Hyperion’ —a kind of poetic sculpture, 
Adam and Eve and their children being 
like carven groups and hewn statues. This 
sculptural quality is present in such lines as 
these :— 

Then Adam lifted up his fallen brow 

And gently laid his great arms round her neck ; 

He looked into her eyes, into her soul. 

The face of Eve was falling toward his breast ; 

Her hair with his was mingled ; now no more 

They spoke, for they had come beyond all words. 

They spoke not, stirred not, but together leaned, 

Grand in the marble gesture of a grief, 

Becalmed for ever in the certitude 

Of this last hour that over them stood still. 
This is a fine piece of poetic sculpture :— 

Betwixt the shoulders grand 

Bowed was the head and dim the gaze; and both 

His heavy hands lay on his marble knees. 
But why throw so strong an emphasis on 
**poth’’? And does not the jingle between 
‘*grand’’ and ‘‘ hands’’ spoil the music of the 
verses? It is no dispraise to say that Mr. 
Binyon has not mastered the subtle secrets of 
blank verse. What living writer, save Mr, 
Swinburne, has done so? The difficulty of 
carrying the movement from one line to 
another without jerk or jar is great; and 
most writers evade it by starting a new move- 
ment in each line, while disguising the 
monotony by means of punctuation. Punctua- 
tion, indeed, is the only thing which dis- 
tinguishes modern blank verse from prose. 
Mr. Binyon, however, often catches the right 
rare music, as in these lines :— 

Balsam boughs, 

Late roses, darkly flushed, or honey-pale, 

And heavy clustered grapes, and yellowing gourds, 
Plump figs, and dew-moist apples, and smooth pears. 
From many charming love-poems we select 
this sonnet, ‘The Tunnel,’ as an example of 

Mr. Binyon’s lighter manner :— 


Sitting with strangers in the hurrying train, 
We spoke not to each other. Golden May 
Flooded those warm fields greener from the rain, 
Then sudden darkness stole it all away. 


Her face was gone; but on the dark I framed 
Ite features, to my fancy’s utmost height, 

And with love's utmost fondness, never named, 
Painted the image of my life’s delight. 


But lo! a gleam the window’s edge outlined, 
And beautifully dawning through the gloom, 
She came back, O how much more than my mind 


Had pictured, triumpbing in breath and bloom ! 


Then I, ashamed, gave thanks with joy; I knew 
That my best dream was bettered by the true. 


facility, but we do not find any of the real 
stuff of poetry in his Past and Present (Bell), 
He lacks sincerity, or, at least, fails to suggest 
the conviction of sincerity. He essays many 
manners, and in them all his achievement is to 
literature as is the drawing-room ballad to 
lyric. 

Mr. G. R. Woodward has a pretty feeling 
for translation. His Poemata (Longmans) 
consist of graceful and scholarly renderings 
from diverse and frequently out-of-the-way 
sources in many tongues, The Greek 
Anthology, Ovid, medizeval and Renaissance 
Latin rhymes, German verse of every age, are 
all happily drawn upon. A certain whimsical 
quaintness of effect is given by Mr. Wood- 
ward’s affection for archaic and obsolete 
words, which he occasionally fits to the 
exigencies of his rhymes with a daring and 
wilful disregard of the traditions of English 
speech. This is a cheerful little book, and is 
rooted, as translations should be, in delight. 








JUVENILE BOOKS, 


Two rattling stories connected with recent 
wars are, we suppose, the last of Henty’s work. 
Of the two we prefer With the Allies to Pekin 
(Blackie & Son), in which he deals with 
Admiral Seymour’s column, the storming of 
Tientsin, and the subsequent march of the 
allied army to Pekin. Oneof those admirable 
and ubiquitous, but entirely impossible boys, 
with whose exploits the late author loved to 
stimulate the tendencies of his young country- 
men to action, manages to be present at 
almost every stirring scene. — Through 
Three Campaigns (same publishers) deals with 
the relief of Chitral, the Tirah expedition, 
and the relief of Coomassie, and is marked by 
the same merits as the former work. Similar, 
too, are the methods of the boy heroes. The 
Indian officer’s son, like the son of the China 
merchant, has the gift of tongues, and can 
make up like a native for purposes of disguise. 
There is in these books, as in all the works of 
the lamented writer, a clean and manly tone 
which redeems them from mere chauvinism.— 
In Foes of the Red Cockade (same publishers) 
Capt. F. S. Brereton gives boys a glimpse 
of revolutionary France and the war of La 
Vendée. His hero is a youth, half-French, 
half-English, who, in the bloodstained days 
of 1793, is sent across from England with his 
brother to visit his unclé, an old Vendean 
noble. He arrives, with much difficulty, in 
time to take part in defence of his province 
and family, headinga bandof guerilla fighters, 
and becoming the leader in many desperate 
adventures. The fighting throughout is ex- 
cellent; the history is but lightly touched, 
and from the point of view of a thorough 
partisan. 


Mrs. Groom’s Legacy, by Emily Pearson 
Finnemore (S.P.C.K.), is a sketch of village 
life, sombre in colour, but vivid and powerful. 
The stern old woman who burdens poor Minna 
with so heavy a legacy is a striking figure; 
the villagers, good and bad, grave and gay, 
are admirably drawn. There is, perhaps, too 
much that is sad in the book, but it is never- 
theless not to be passed over. 


Isabel’s Secret (Nelson) is, on the contrary, 
a work not to be recommended. The writer, 
who describes herself as the author of ‘The 
Story of a Happy Little Girl,’ is, we doubt 
not, absolutely well meaning, but the story of 
a child who cannot open her mouth without 
quoting Holy Writ, who preaches in season 
and out of season to her playmates and to her 
elders, does not tend to edification. ‘ Isabel’s 
Secret’ is far from healthy in tone. 


Stories of school life always find readers. 
Teens, and its sequel Girls Together, by Louise 





Mack (Melrose), deal with ‘‘ Australian school- 


though they chronicle only small things 
—Spurs and Bride: how They were Won by 
Gertrude Hollis (S.P.C.K.), “a tale of Magna 
Charta,”’ is a mixture of history and fiction 
which cannot fail to instruct the young reader 
valiant enough to attack it.—In Kenneth’s 
Children, by Stella Austin (Wells Gardner 
Darton & Co.), we have a charming and some. 
what pathetic story of dogs and bairns, appeal- 
ing to all lovers of man’s “first friend,” 
Gay, by the author of ‘Laddie’ (Chambers), is 
one of those nondescript books which look as 
if they belong to the nursery, but deal with 
matters far removed from the ken of nursery 
folk. The little hero has a sad beginning; 
misfortune and death are busy with his kin, 
and his end would have been sad but for his 
neighbour and good angel Oliver Bruce, who 
befriends the child and restores him to his 
rightful place in the world. Oliver’s love 
affairs play a conspicuous part which will 
scarcely appeal to children. 


Tom Burnaby, by Herbert Strang (Blackie 
& Son), is, we understand, the work of two 
authors. They have, at any rate, collaborated 
so well that we should not have suspected a 
dual origin for the story, which is full of 
rattling adventure in Uganda and the Great 
Congo Forest. The young reader should get 
thrills equal to the best supplied by Fenimore 
Cooper, and the only criticism to be offered is 
that the authors have, perhaps, made the book 
a little too full of incident. There are maps 
and plans to explain the warfare where needful, 
and local colour is very well done. Altogether 
it is a capital book of its kind. 


If The Tailor of Gloucester, by Beatrix 
Potter (Warne & Co.), is not altogether so 
delightful as its dainty predecessors ‘ Peter 
Rabbit ’ and ‘Squirrel Nutkin,’ it still makes 
an excellent third to this pretty trio, and a 
pleasing contrast with many of the coarse and 
flaunting colour-schemes and inane _letter- 
press that fill too many of this year’s picture 
story-books. To noartist, not even the delicate 
draughtsmen of Japan, has been vouchsafed 
a more intimate expression of the charm of 
the ‘‘little and fubsy’’ than we find here, 
Miss Potter possesses a really extraordinary 
faculty for portraying little furry bright-eyed 
folk with a most poetic realism. The story 
itself harmonizes with the {llustrations in its 
naive simplicity, touched with quiet humour; 
and it were indeed a stony-hearted child who 
could remain indifferent to the tale of the 
kind tailor, his selfish cat, and the little brown 
mice whose fairy labours bring about a happy 
conclusion. 


Many are the adventures encountered by 
the African hunter Mr. Hume and his two 
boy companions, as described in Mr. Ernest 
Glanville’s book In Search of the Okapi 
(Blackie & Son). One of the strange things is 
that they never find the Okapi of which they go 
in search. But the canoe they name after the 
weird animal is stolen, and gives them plenty 
of exercise of body and brain before they 
recover it. So the title stands connected 
with the story. Lions, gorillas, and wild men 
of divers sorts present fine miscellaneous 
feeding for the youthful imagination, and life 
on the Congo and in the forest is vividly 
described. 


Miscellanies of gaily coloured pictorial 
jokes and short stories are plentiful, as usual, 
at this season, and of these Mr. Punch’s New 
Book for Children, edited and illustrated by 
Mr. Charles Pears (‘ Punch’ Office), is by 20 
means the least attractive. When the illus- 
trator sets aside his usual somewhat over 
smudgy and scratchy methods, and expresses 
his ideas in comparatively clean line and fiat 
tones, he is distinctly good. His series 
of ‘Well-known People,” and notably ‘ Jack 
who Climbed the Beanstalk,’ is happily com 
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ceived and cleverly drawn and coloured. The 
text of the volume is not remarkably enter- 
taining. When will some ingenious person 
discover a fresh convention for children’s 
stories, a convention that shall not be such 
stuff as dreams are made of? This multiplicity 
of dreams to sell arriving each Christmas 
season with punctual wildness may possibly 
become monotonous some day. 


Tim and the Dusty Man, by Mrs. Ernest 
Ames (Grant Richards), is yet another dream 
story dissolving into a vision of Christmas 
cheer. The illustrations are drawn and 
coloured with a boldness—one had almost said 
a baldness—that, like the poet’s rose, angry 
and brave, makes the rash gazer wipe his 
eye. It seems a pity that the tale, such as it 
is, could not have been better done. There 
are few things that make more for depressicn 
than the wrong kind of silliness, and the child 
mind is not slow to distinguish between the 
right and the wrong brand of nonsense. 


The One Strand River, and other Fairy Tales, 
by Mrs. H. F. Hall (Nutt), is a prettily written 
and somewhat original collection of stories. 
It begins by telling how, late one evening, a 
king’s daughter sought shelter from a witch— 
the witch of the woods. This priicess was 
footsore and weary, draggled and dishevelled, 
and utterly exhausted by her attempt ‘‘ to 
find her way to the next kingdom.’’ Her 
father’s enemies had put him in prison and 
sent her forth to beg her bread. The witch 

ve her some bread and milk, but informed 
her that she ‘‘ harboured no tramps,’’ and then 
went out to shut up her horse and cow. The 
witch’s cat was starving, and the princess saw 
it. She gaveit the milk, and the bread she gave 
to ‘a gaunt grey gander’’ and a lame goose, 
and thus made two powerful friends. She had 
to sleep on a hard bench, and early in the 
morning was told to go and wash herself at 
the pump, after which the witch asked her if 
she could milk the cow. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
the princess, ‘‘if you will tell me where 
the milk pump is.’’ ‘“‘Is the girl mad?” 
demanded the witch. ‘‘ When you spoke 
of watering the horse, you gave _ it 
water,’’? was the answer; ‘‘I thought I must 
milk the cow by giving it milk.”’ ‘Can 
you make bread?’’ was the witch’s next 
question; to which the princess responded by 
saying, ‘‘ Make bread? I always thought it 
grew.’’ ‘The Henwife’ is a very good little 
story, and ‘ Under the Harvest Moon’ a very 
amusing one; but all are good, and we can 
recommend the book to those who are anxious 
to see happy faces in the nursery and school- 

m. 


Greek Story and Song, by the Rev. A. J. 
Church (Seeley & Co.), is the work of an 
author who has made versions from Greek and 
Latin a speciality for many years. His pre- 
sent volume will be excellent reading for many 
young folk, the more so as he has touched Greek 
humour in the ‘ Birds,’ and the account of the 
women going to the festival of Adonis in Theo- 
critus. Some renderings in verse of the 
Greek Anthology at the end require a more 
adult appreciation, but, like the prose para- 
phrases, show the ease of the scholar at play. 


Littledom Castle, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
M.H.Spielmann. (Routledge & Sons.)—There 
isan instinct upon the part of most children, as 
well as of their elders, to regard with suspicion 
any modern venture upon the classic ground 
of fairy lore. Mrs. Spielmann has, however, 
done much to overcome this prejudice in her 
attractive volume of fairy tales. It is perhaps 
because her ogres and dragons and fairies 
do not altogether follow the conventional 
lines, but have a freshness and originality 
of their own, that they are so much more 
successful than any mere reproductions of 
familiar figures could possibly have been. 


by the illustrations, which are provided by 
several well-known artists of the day, and 
scarcely require to have their respective 
characteristics explained and advertised in 
Mr. Spielmann’s preface. 


Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. inform 
us that The Original English Struwwelpeter 
which lies before us is the only authorized 
edition translated with Dr. Hoffmann’s consent 
and approbation. We congratulate them on 
reissuing this delectable masterpiece. 


The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes, edited 
by Walter Jerrold, illustrated by Charles 
Robinson, and published by Messrs. Blackie, 
is beautifully printed and produced. Mr. 
Robinson’s special gift for drawing small folk 
is admirably exhibited. Only the very best 
children should be allowed to enjoy so 
delightful a volume. 


Slipper’s A B O of Fox-Hunting (Longmans) 
offers so large a page as to be rather uncom- 
fortable in hand, but when it is said that it is 
by E. i. Somerville many will hasten to buy it, 
and will not be disappointed of some excellent 
humour. 


The Amazing Adventures, drawn by Harry 
B. Neilson, and written by S. Baring-Gould 
(Skeffington), are full of the most thrilling en- 
counters with various monsters, but the artist 
a over-coloured his pictures more than we 
ike. 


In Did You Ever? (Chambers) Mr. Lewis 
Baumer shows powers of drawing attractive 
children as well as comic figures. 


The Children’s Book of London, by G. E. 
Mitton (Black), has an ugly cover, but inside 
text and illustrations are well suited to 
juvenile tastes.—Mr. John Hassall’s illustra- 
tions to Absurd Ditties, by G. E. Farrow 
(Routledge & Sons), are amusing, and the 
verses are tolerable, though they remind us of 
many people who have written better ones.— 
Hill Babies, by Lisbeth Bergh (Blackie & 
Son), has a pleasing quaintness and fancy 
about it.—A Picture-Book of Animals (same 
publishers) is unequal, but, on the whole, 
above the average of such things.—How They 
Went to School, by S. R. Praeger (same 
publishers) introduces a girl and boy of real 
character, whoseadventures are well portrayed. 








PHILOLOGY. 

Ir would not be fair to criticize very strictly 
Two Lectures on the Science of Language, by 
Mr. J. H. Moulton (Cambridge, University 
Press), delivered to University Extension 
students. There is, we believe, nothing new to 
be found in them, nor does the lecturer attempt 
to summarize the discoveries or new theories 
which belong to the period since the publica- 
tion of (say) Mr. Strong’s adaptation of Paul’s 
‘Principles of Language’ twelve years ago. 
Indeed, since Brugmann, in his’ great 
‘Grundriss,’ brought to a focus all that was 
known of scientific study regarding Indo- 
European languages, there has been little in the 
way of new principles to chronicle, the only 
fresh departure being the study of semantics, 
which is too young as yet to admit of 
satisfactory generalization. But in sifting 
of details much has been done, which, how- 
ever, would be out of place in a book 
like this. Mr. Moulton’s task was so to 
present a few great principles, and illus- 
trate them by examples, as to make them 
comprehensible to the uninstructed many. 
This we think he has done very well. He 


states the meaning of a ‘‘law’”’ in language 
moderately, without the cast-iron dogmatism 
of some scholars; and he admits that psycho- 
logical influences come into play so as to 
modify, in ways which are not yet fully inves- 


the argument that if a word is found in two 
or more branches of the family, it must neces- 
sarily have been found in the parent stock, 
and that if absent in these, it must have been 
wanting in the parent stock; otherwise our 
early parents, who could count from twoup toa 
hundred, would have been without a word for 
one. With Latham and the majority of present 
scholars the author holds that the original home 
of our race was in Europe, notin Asia. His work 
is thus not old-fashioned nor yet incautious. 
It is also written in a pleasing style. Alto- 
gether, it is an introduction to the study of 
language very suitable for those who know 
nothing about it, and the select bibliography 
will enable students to proceed if they wish 
seriously to pursue the subject. 


Notes on the Somali Language, with Examples 
of Phrases and Conversational Sentences. By 
J.W. C. Kirk. (Oxford, University Press.)— 
This little khaki-covered book, of convenient 
size and shape for the pocket, will be found 
useful by officers whose unhappy fate calls 
them to what a Yao sergeant emphatically 
described to us as ‘‘a bad country ’’—all sand, 
no water, and haunted by lions. Mr. Kirk 
acknowledges his obligations to the excellent 
grammar of Fathers De Larajasse and De 
Sampont, which was noticed in these columns 
some years ago; but the scope of his 
little work is, of course, entirely diffe- 
rent. The clear and concise way in which the 
grammatical rules are presented shows that 
the author has mastered the difficult art of 
eliminating superfluous matter; and he has 
also avoided the not uncommon mistake of 
supposing that a ‘‘ practical’’ handbook must 
consist of words and phrases only, and forgetting 
that some amount of grammatical theory is 
necessary to understand the structure of 
sentences. The Somali language is placed by 
Dr. Cust in the ‘‘ Ethiopic ’’ division of the 
Hamitie Group, in which its nearest congeners 
are the Galla, Bishari, Dankali, &c. The late 
General Hunter’s ‘Grammar’ was for a long 
time almost the sole authority, but was super- 
seded in 1897 by the more elaborate work of the 
French Fathers already referred to. It may 
also be noted that the late Prof. Schleicher, 
of Berlin, devoted several years to the study 
of this language, and published some very 
valuable matter in connexion with it, of which 
we may mention ‘ Die Somali-Sprache’ (Berlin, 
1892). The texts collected by him have been 
brought out since his death by Herr Leo 
Reinisch. Somali is sharply distinguished 
from the Bantu family by the possession 
of grammatical gender and the absence 





of prefixes. The plural is formed in several 
different ways by means of suffixes. The 
definite article (which has the same form 
as the demonstrative pronoun) is suffixed, 
as the enclitic demonstrative is in some 
Bantu languages. Verbs have the causative 
and applied (or relative) forms; they are 
also sometimes qualified by the prefixed 
particles si, expressing motion away from, 
and so, expressing motion towards the 
speaker. Prof. Schleicher considered the lan- 
guage a purely Hamitic one, but found in it, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ bedeutende Affinitat mit der 
Bantugrammatik ’’ (preface to ‘ Afrikanische 
Petrefakten,’ Berlin, 1891). 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. FisHer Unwin sends us Portraits of 
the Sixties, by Mr. Justin McCarthy, a 
pleasant piece of work. The account of 
Robson and other actors of the sixties is even 
better than that of the politicians, and Mr. 
McCarthy reveals himself as an excellent 
dramatic critic, though he treats himself as an 
amateur in this field. Most of the photo- 
graphs are the well-known ones; but some are 
curious, for example, that of Patti before she be- 





tigated, the effect of the ‘‘laws’’ of sound- 





The charm of the book is immensely enhanced 


change. He rightly points out the falsity of 


came pretty. Ina gigantic crinoline, she looks 
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the ordinary sallow South American ‘‘ rasta.’’ 
The companion picture of Marie Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft) is delightful. It is a little unkind 
to remind us of the dates ‘‘ Belphegor, 1856,”’ 
and ‘‘ La Somnambula [sic], 1861.’’ In literary 
matters Mr. McCarthy recalls that Bright 
had a leaning to the Baconian theory of 
Shakspeare, and that Browning expressed 
distress at ‘‘ Bright lending the aid of his 
noble voice...... to the wrong side of such a 
controversy.’”’ We do not agree in the view 
taken as to the decline of House of Com- 
mons oratory otherwise than as _ concerns 
the loss of Gladstone and Bright. Of 
those named, Disraeli, Palmerston, Cobden, 
Horsman, Cockburn, and Lord John Manners 
(the present Duke of Rutland) cannot be 
said to have been superior to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Churchill, the Lord Chancellor (as he is now), 
Mr. Asquith, and many others who might be 
named. None of those in the former list 
was a true orator, and if some were great 
Parliamentary speakers, so are their suc- 
eessors. Of small errors there are a few, 
inevitable in such work. The Chancellor does 
not ‘‘ descend ’’ tospeak, for the woolsack is on 
the level of ‘‘the floor.’’ Capt. Gosset in 
the period named was not Serjeant, but Deputy, 
the Serjeant being Lord Charles Russell, and 
Gosset’s room was at that time the “ oflice’’ 
of the Deputy. 


WE never came across a book the title and 
the subject of which were less in agreement 
than British Sovereigns in the Century, by Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott (The Linscott Company and 
W. &R. Chambers). It is not till p. 382 that we 
approach ‘ The Nineteenth Century Georges,’ 
and only on p. 487 do we reach Queen Victoria. 
But Mr. Escott’s livelier version of Hallam’s 
‘Constitutional History’ only wants a good 
index to be excellent. Of course it is possible 
here and there to pick holes in Mr. Escott’s 
work. We doubt if Lady Conyngham’s sap- 
phire could, before George IV. gave it to her, 
have narrowly escaped inclusion among the 
trinkets of the House of Belgium. We do not 
concur in the epithet ‘‘ amiable,’’ twice applied 
to Princess Charlotte. We doubt if W. E. 
Forstershould be classed among the ‘‘frequent”’ 
guests of Mr. Chamberlain. There are also 
a few errors of press, such as ‘‘ Gontant”’ for 
Gontaut, and “‘ Aubron”’ for Auberon. But 
Mr. Escott’s merits are all his own, and his wide 
range and playfully allusive humour are well 
displayed in this volume of ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century Series,’’ which will suit those who are 
afraid of Hallam and of text-books, and prefer 
to be beguiled by a modern title into reading 
constitutional history which in another form 
they would refuse to face. 


Mr. J. H. SLATER'’s new volume of Book- 
Prices Current (Stock) contains nearly 100 
pages less than the previous issue, the editor 
evidently having made a heroic attempt to 
keep the book within reasonable bounds. In 
a work of this description it is infinitely 
easier to produce an indifferent big volume 
thana goodsmallone, The book-sale season has 
not been one of remarkable interest, although 
the average of money spent per lot as 
worked out by Mr. Slater is only sixpence 
less than in 1902. The Earl of Crewe’s col- 
lection of Blake drawings, which realized 
9,7761., would be more appropriately included 
among art than book sales. The most 
interesting Pope correspondence sold at 
Christie’s on July 8th also has small claim to 
rank among printed books, particularly where 
an attempt at averaging is concerned. We 
are very glad to see that Mr. Slater has 
reported both sales (the second one is much 
too brief, in view of its great literary interest) ; 
but we wish to point out that these “‘averages”’ 
are to be taken with a little scepticism. 
Mr. Slater is, however, so painstaking in this 
matter in his annual prefaces, that we do not 





wish to discourage him or lead to the sup- 
pression of his prefatory notes. He has 
improved his index, already an excellent 
one, and for this we are grateful. He 
has also kept a wary eye on the auc- 
tioneers’ corrections; but some of these 
have escaped him, either wholly or in part. 
The date of the Basle edition of Homer, 
No. 957, should be 1535, not 1545. William 
Morris’s copy of Astexani de Ast, ‘Summa de 
Casibus Conscientiz,’ 1479, was sold ‘‘ with 
all faults,’’ and, as a matter of fact, wanted at 
least nine leaves. The copy of Mulcaster, 
No. 1402, wants a leaf; the date ‘‘1709”’ 
in No. 1591 should doubtless be 1759; 
the copy of Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ No. 
2532, wanted a half of the folding plate; 
the ‘‘ Richard Jaques ’’ named as the printer 
of No. 2827 is obviously a misprint for Faques ; 
‘*Mrs.’’ George Herbert is for Mr. George 
Herbert, No. 3846; and ‘‘ part from fourth 
edition,’’ No. 4714, is a slip for portrait, 
&e. These are afew of the errata we have 
noticed in going through Mr. Slater’s ever- 
welcome volume. We may reasonably com- 
plain of a few omissions. Quite the most 
inexcusable oversight in this respect is the 
exceedingly interesting early fifteenth-century 
MS. of Wycliffe’s English New Testament, 
which sold for 5801. on March 20th. We can- 
not see upon what possible grounds such avery 
important English MS. is excluded. The 
pedigree of the fine copy of Suetonius, 
No. 1370, is omitted; it came from the 
Harleian, Chauncy, Grafton, and Hibbert 
collections. The copy of the highly in- 
teresting early illustrated book, ‘Das Buch 
der Schatzbehalter,’ 1491, with ninety- 
five fine woodcuts by Wohlgemuth, which 
realized 661. at the Cholmeley sale, is 
entirely omitted, although a copy sold 
in April, 1902, is reported in last year’s 
volume. In future issues an effort might be 
made to have the volume printed throughout 
on paper of the same colour. 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE gives us the most 
important of her books on China in Li Hung- 
Chang (Cassell & Co.). There is an immense 
amount of matter in the volume, and all will 
find much by searching in it, though, unfortu- 
nately, the index is far from full. Mrs. Little 
is severe in her attack on Gordon for taking 
the wrong side, and evidently thinks that he 
could have led the Taiping insurrection to 
the creation of a Christian China. Though 
not a sentimentalist, she takes the Chinese 
view of the opium question. She is even 
more severe in her strictures on Lord C. 
Beresford than in those on Gordon, but her 
attack on the admiral for the harm he did by 
advocating treason is a little odd from a lady 
who does the same thing herself in other por- 
tions of her volume. We do not understand 
the suggestion conveyed in the words: ‘‘ Prince 
George’’ (of Greece), ‘‘ then a fine-looking 
young fellow.’’ The Greek Princes, the 
High Commissioner of Crete among them, 
were the finest-looking men at the coronation 
of the King of England. Mrs. Little is unfair 
to the Burlingame Mission and to Anson 
Burlingame himself. She does not seem aware 
of the confidence reposed in the Senator by 
Sir F. Bruce and all who knew him, one of 
whom still lives in the person of the Com- 
missioner of Customs in Korea. 


Collected Poems, by Lord de Tabley (Chap- 
man & Hall), and Poems of Henry C. Kendall, 
a revised and enlarged edition (Longmans), 
may be strongly commended as both offering in 
different ways excellent work which deserves 
to be known more widely, but has somehow 
not received adequate recognition. We have 
long been admirers of both poets. 


The Countess, and The King’s Diary, a 
Record of Two Infatuations. By Percy White. 
(Nash,) — In these two novelettes Mr. 
Percy White does not appear at his best, for 





the Countess’s infatuation goes beyond the 
limits of light comedy, and ‘‘ Arthur Gam- 
mellyn, late of the Queen’s Scottish Fusiliers, 
teacher of fencing, gymnastics, &c.,” the 
pious Aineas of a bibulous and amusingly dis- 
reputable major on half-pay, is too pathetic 
and immaculate a personage to give scope for 
the author’s gift of good-humoured satire, 
The girl of independent means who eventually 
does not exactly propose to her fencing-master 
and model for the ‘Head of an Athlete’ is 
told by another of his admirers, ‘ Lady 
Reedsdale has christened him the Sun God. 
And the best of it is he hasn’t the slightest 
idea how lovely he is.’’ When the well-to-do 
amateur modeller’s aunt asks Lady Reedsdale 
whether the unpaid model is a young man to 
be trusted, the Countess is 

“not amused. ‘So that girl has dared to make love 
to my fencing-master,’ she said to herself. ‘If she 
were a married woman she couldn't have behaved 
with more audacity. It’s quite shocking.’ ” 

The author displays much delicacy and tact 
in leading the Countess over some very thin 
ice; and after perturbing the course of true 
love to the satisfaction of the gentle reader 
she is punished for her ‘‘ half-innocence’’ and 
illicit jealousy by the discovery that she has 
unintentionally by her intervention made the 
engagement of the lovers possible, for which 
beneficence her exultant rival thanks her 
sweetly, ‘‘but never told Arthur Gammellyn 
of that letter to the Countess.’”’ ‘The King’s 
Diary’ is a clever study of an impracticable 
man with advantages to make the worst of, 
but its interest is impaired by a gloom almost 
morbid. 

Mr. HEINEMANN has brought out a hand- 
some edition of Mr. Hay’s Castilian Days, 
similar to those he has previously issued of 
Mr. Henry James’s ‘ Little Tour in France’ 
and Mr. Howells’s ‘ Italian Journeys,’ and, like 
them, illustrated by Mr. Pennell. The draw- 
ings seem to us to be less careful and effective 
than those the artist contributed to the 
two pleasant books we have mentioned. Nor 
has Mr. Hay the same light touch that gave a 
real charm to them. It is not, however, his 
fault that the ‘‘entrance to the bull ring”’ 
which Mr. Pennell has depicted is not that of 
‘* the low, squat, prison-like circus of stone”’ 
which the author saw, but that of the present 
striking edifice, which was opened about 1874, 
after Mr. Hay’s book had been written. This 
is one of the accidents apt to befall an illus- 
trator of a volume published more than 4 
quarter of a century ago. 

Messrs. METHUEN republish FitzGerald’s 
Polonius, from the edition of 1852, in the 
charming little form in which they issued 
‘ Euphranor ’ a while ago. 

Tur Librairie Hachette et Cie., of Paris, 
send us Lettres Inédites de Madame de Staél 
a Henri Meister, by the Swiss professors 
Paul Usteri and Eugéne Ritter. The volume 
is of value, although these letters are not 
important. In April, 1797, Madame de Staél 
writes that Goethe 
“has sent me, in the most splendid possible bind- 
ing, a novel by him called‘ Willams Meister.’ As 
it was in German I could only admire the bind- 
ing. Benjamin tells me that I am better off than 
he is, who has read it.” 

Not long afterwards, in ‘L’ Allemagne,’ Madame 
de Staél wrote on ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ or per- 
haps Constant penned the pages for her. 
She had been learning German, “ with 
resignation,’ but without complete success. 
It is odd to find Madame de Staél, whose birth 
H. Meister remembered, taking six years off 
her age in writing to him. But it was at the 
moment of her rage at the marriage of Ben- 
jamin Constant, whom she had for six years 
refused to marry, and who left her for a time 
for another woman with money. Constant 
married this lady in church, but by an 
obviously illegal, as well as secret, marriage, 
and then married her again, after Madame 
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Staél had been told, a year later. Within a 

ear he had repented and was wishing to 
return to Madame de Staél. The editors 
are friendly to France, for when they note 
that Masséna levied 600,000 francs on Zurich, 
they add that Masséna is pleasantly remem- 
pered in Zurich, and that ‘‘ the forced loan 
was repaid by France twenty years later.” 
They do not explain that circumstances had 
changed. The repayment was after the 
treaties of Vienna ! 

Messrs. Dent & Co. have published in the 
“Temple Edition ’’ of Dickens Great Expecta- 
tions, including Master Humphrey’s Clock. It 
is a pretty and handy edition of a story which 
will never grow old. 

Tales from Maria Edgeworth, with introduc- 
tion by Austin Dobson and illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson (Wells Gardner), is an ideal 
volume, in which the old-world charm of the 
author is fully realized in every way.—Messrs. 
Maemillan’s reissue in their ‘‘Illustrated 
Pocket Classics’’ of Irving’s Bracebridge Hall 
and Old Christmas, with Randolph Caldecott’s 
graceful pictures, is also so desirable and so 
apt to the season that book-lovers should not 
miss it. We have long treasured the previous 
issue of these delightful works. 

In Poems by Abraham Cowley, selected and 
edited by K. B. Locock, the ‘‘ Unit Library "’ 
have, for the first time, so far as we know, 
attempted elegance, and the attempt is tho- 
roughly successful.—Mr. Grant Richards has 
sent us Vol. II. of Gibbon’s Roman Empire 
in his marvellous ‘‘ World’s Classics.’’—Silas 
Marner, with an introduction by S.J. Reid, 
begins a new form of Messrs. Cassell’s 
“ National Library,’’ which is an improvement 
on the old in every way, and should be 
agreat success. The binding, in particular, 
is both decorative and tasteful. 

WE have on our table The Political Ad- 
vertiser, by F. Elias (Fisher Unwin),—Our 
Joe: his Great Fight, with Original Cartoons, 
by Harry Furniss (Heinemann),—Matricula- 
tion Directory, 1903 (Office, 32, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.),—Wood Carving: Design and 
Workmanship, by G. Jack (J. Hogg),—Watch 
Repairing, by F. J. Garrard (Lockwood),— 
Consumption: a COurable and Preventable 
Disease, by L. F. Flick (Philadelphia, U.S., 
McKay),—The Simple Life, by C. Wagner 
(Isbister),—Cross-Purposes, by J. Merivale 
(Stock), — That Brilliant Peggy, by L. T. 
Meade (Hodder & Stoughton),—Minnows and 
Tritons, by B. A. Clarke (Ward & Lock),— 
The Love-Thirst of Elaine, by S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald (Greening),—Beggars of the Sea, 
by Tom Bevan (Nelson),—The Crucible, by 
A. F. Slade (Nash),—Daddy’s Lad, by E. L. 
Havertield (Nelson),—Theodora Phranza, by 
the late Rev. J. M. Neale (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Castle of the White Flag, by E, Everett-Green 
(Nelson),—Frank Warlegh’s Holidays, by A. 
Daunt (S.P.C.K.),—Fighting Fearful Odds, by 
R. Leighton (Melrose),—The Yellow Satchel, 
by F. Whishaw (Routledge),—Saying Grace 
Historically Considered, by H. L. Dixon 
(Parker),—Problems of Living, by J. Brierley 
(Clarke),—Common Prayers for Family Use, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. (Macmillan), 
—Wonderful Words and Works, by the Rev. 
G. W. Allen (Skeffington),— Religious Freedom 
in American Education, by J. H. Crooker 
(Boston, U.S., American Unitarian Associa- 
tion),—Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by One who 
Knew him Well (Melrose),—and De 1’ Educa- 
tion des Femmes, by C. de Laclos (Paris, 
Vanier). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


, Theology. 
Collins (W. B.), The Study of Ecclesiastical History, 2/6 net. 
ayo (J.), The Book of the Covenant in Moab, 8vo, 5/ net. 
le Quincey-Donchoo (J.), The Apocryphal and Legendary 
Life of Christ, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Macmillan (H.), The Touch of God, and other Sermors, 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), The Lesson of Love, cr. 8vo, 3/6 








Rice (C. E.), Illustrations for Sermons, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Shepheard (H. B.), The Parables of Man and of God, 3/ net. 

Stanton (V. H.), The Gospels as Historical Documents * 
Part 1, The Early Use a | the Gospels, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

aw. 

Williams (T. C.) and others, Treatise on the Law of Vendor 
and Purchaser, Vol. 1, 8vo, 25/ 

Fine Art and Archaology. 

Artin (Yacoub), Pacha, Contribution 4 I’Etude du Blason 
en Orient 8vo, 63/ net. 

Bartolozzi and his Pupils in England by S. Brinton, 1/6 net. 

Botticelli (S.), by J. Cartwright, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Burlington Magazine, Vol. 1, March to May, folio, 12/6 net. 

Constable (J.), by Lord Windsor, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Detmold (M. and K.), Illustrations of Subjects from Kipling’s 
* Jungle Book,’ folio, 105/ net. 

Gainsborough (T.), by Lord R. S. Gower, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Gibson (C. D.), Eighty Drawings, including the Weaker 
Sex, oblong folio, 20/ 

Harrison (J. B.), Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, 8vo, 15/ net. 

History of Painting in Italy, by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
edited by L. Douglas, assisted by S. A. Strong: Vol. 1, 
Early Christian Art, S5vo, 21/ net ; Vol. 2, Giotto and the 
Giottoesques, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Jackson (F. G.), Metal Work, roy. 8vo, 3/ net. 

—_— of Kings (The), lettered and decorated by M. V. 

ughes, folio, 5/ net. 

Lodge (R. B.), Pictures of Bird Life on Woodland, Meadow, 
Mountain. and Marsh, imp. 8vo, 27/6 net. 

MacWhirter (J.), R.A , by W. M. Sinclair, 4to, sewed, 2/6 

Oakleaf Jars, with Illustrations by H. Wallis, 4to, 20/ net. 

Whistler (J. M.), The Art of, by T. R. Way and G. R. 
Dennis, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Buckton (A. M.), Burden of Engela, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Cowley (A.), Poems, edited by K. B. Locock, 4to, 3/6 net. 

De Tabley (Lord), Collected Poems, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Johnston-Smith (F. J.), Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Payne (J.), Virgil and Vision, New Sonnets, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 


Music. 

Just So Song-Book, from Kipling’s ‘Just So” Stories,’ Music 

by E. German, 4to, 6/ 
Bibliography. 

Hazlitt (W.C.), Bibliographical Collections and Notes on 
Early English Literature,1893-1903, 8vo, 36/ net. 

Szabo (E.), Bibliographia Econom‘ca Universalis, First Year, 
1902, roy. 8vo, sewed, 5/ net. 

Philosephy. 
Melville (A.), The Possibilities of Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Taylor (A. B.), Elements of Metaphysics, 8vo, 10/6 
Political Economy. 

Bohn-Bawerk (E. V.), Recent Literature on Interest, 1884-9, 
12mo, 4/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Apperson (G. L.), Bygone London Life, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Campbell (W.), Formosa under the Dutch, 4to, 12/ net, 

Creevey Papers, 2 vols. edited by Sir H. Maxwell, 31/6 net. 

Creighton (M.), Historical Leotures and Addresses, edited by 
L. Creighton, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office, 12/ net. 

Hillquit (M.), History of Socialism in the United States, 
cr. 8vo, 

Li Hung-Chang, by Mrs. A. Little, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Mathers (J.), The History of Mr. John Decastro and his 
Brother Bat, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, boards, 21/ net. 

Montaigne’s Travels (The Journal of), translated and 
edited by W. G. Waters, 3 vols. 16mo, vellum, 21/ net. 

Sandys (J. E.), A History of Classical Scholarship, 
cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Sidgwick (H.), The Development of Huropean Polity, 
8vo, 10/ net. 

Ward (A. W.), The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian 
Succession, roy. 4to, sewed, 63/ net ; edition on Japanese 
paper, with a duplicate set of the plates, 160/ net. 

Williams (F. C.), From Journalist to Judge, 8vo, 6/ 

Geography and Travel. 

From Saranac to the Marquesas and Beyond, Letters by 

Mrs. M. I. Stevenson, edited by M. C. Balfour, 6/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes, 

Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1903-4, 8vo, 5/ 

Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, imp. 8vo, 42/ net. 

Surtees (R. S.), The Analysis of the Hunting Field, 42/ net. 

Folk-lore. 
MacCulloch (Sir E.), Guernsey Folk-lore, 8vo, 12/6 
Tylor (EB. B.), Primitive Culture, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ 
Education. 

Cornford (F. M.), ‘The Cambridge Classical Course, an 

Essay, 8vo, sewed, 1/ net. 
Sctence. 

Barrell (F. R.), Elementary Geometry, Sections 1 and 2, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 ; ; 

Campbell (J. B.), Introductory Treatise on Lil’s Theory of 

inite Continuous Transformation Groups, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Cooke (J. B.), A Nurse’s Handbook of Obstetrics, 9/ net. 

Hooper (W. G.), Aither and Gravitation, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Johnston (Sir H.), British Mammals, imp. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Lake (R.). Handbook of Diseases of the Kar, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Linton (W. R.), Flora of Derbyshire, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Metcalf (R.), Essays and Notes on Hydrotherapeutics, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Scherren (H.), Popular Natural History of the Lower 
Animals (Invertebrates), cr. 8v0, 3/6 

Vaughan (G. T.), The Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
8vo, 15/ net. 

Wright (G. A.) and Preston (C. H.), Handbook of Surgical 
Anatomy, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Juvenile Books. 

Bird (R.), One Hundred Bible Stories, 4to, 5/ 

Darby (C.), The Girlhood of Theo, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Farmiloe (E.), One Day, illustrated in Colours, 4to, 6/ 

Fifty-two Stories of Animal Life and Adventure; Fifty-two 
Stories of School Life and After, for Boys; Fifty-two 
Stories of School Life and After, for Girls, edited by 4. H. 
Miles, cr. 8vo, 5/ each. 

















Ford (Mrs. G.), Billy Boy, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, edited for Little Folk, illustrated by 
H. Stratton, folio, 3.6 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, drawn by L. L. Brooke, 4to, 2/6 net. 
Killingworth (W.), Merry Jacko, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Rendel (H.), Under which King ? er. 8vo, 2/6 
Seeley (E.), Under Cheddar Cliffs 100 Years Ago, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Syrett (N.), The Magic City, and other Fairy Tales, 3/6 
Toby and his Little Dog Tan, written by G. James, illus- 
trated by C. Pears. 4to, 6/ 
Whishaw (F.), Lost Sir Brian, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
General Literature, 


Banks (L. A.), On the Trail of Moses, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Campbell (J. M ), Typical Elders and Deacons, cr. 8vo, 4/ 

Crawford (O.), The Sin of Prince Eladane, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Davis (A.), The Native Problem in South Africa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Deland (M.), Dr. Lavendar’s People, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Duclaux (Madame M.), The Fields of France, cr. 8vo, 5/ net.. 

Farjeon (B. L.), Dr. Glennie’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Forestier-Walker (C.), The Chameleon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hebert (S.), Glimpses into Paradise, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Jacobs (W. W.), Odd Craft, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Johnstone (J. A.), Dreams that were not all Dreams, 5/ 

Joughin (C.), Gorry, Son of Orry: King of the Island, illus- 
trated, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lathbury (C.), The Being with the Upturned Face, 4/ 

Lee (A.), The Baronet in Corduroy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Loci Critici, selected by G. Saintsbury, 8vo, 7/4 

McCutcheon (G. B.), Castle Craneycrow, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Mulholland (R.). The Tragedy of Chris, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Munro(J.), A Trip to Venus, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Platts (W.C.), Flush Times and Scimp in the Wild West, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), Two Sides of the Face, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kussell (T. B.), Borlase & Son, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sangster (M. E.), Eleanor Lee, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sparhawk (F, C.), Honor Dalton, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Spofford (H. P.), That Betty, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Stoker (B.), The Jewel of the Seven Stars, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tarkington (B.), Cherry, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Tytler (S.), Sir David’s Visitors, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Warner (A. B.), West Point Colours, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

White (M.), Basket-Making at Home, cr. 8vo, 2/6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Horn (K.), Abfassungszeit, Geschichtlichkeit, u. 
vom Evang. des Johannes, Kap. 21, 4m. 
Kley (J.), Die Pentateuchfrage, 4m. 50. 
Law. 
Leyret (H.), Les Nouveaux Jugements du Président 
Magnaud, 3fr. 50. 


Zweck 


Fine Art. 

Diehl (C.), Ravenne, 3fr. 50. 

Moreau-Vauthier (C.), Les Chefs-d’ceuvre des grands Maitres, 
35fr. 

History and Biography. 

Bonet-Maury (G.), Les Précurseurs de la Réforme et de la 
Liberté de Conscience dans Jes Pays Latins du XIIe au 
XVe Siécle, 6fr. 

Cazenove (A. de), Deux Mois 4 Paris et a Lyon sous le 
Consulat, 4fr. 

Frey (Général), L’Armée Chinoise, 3fr. 50. 

Kirsch (J. P.), Die piapstlichen Annaten in Deutschland 
wiibrend des XLV. Jabrh., Vol. 1, 13m. 

Maricourt (Baron de), Souvenirs du Baron Hiie, 7fr. 50. 

Roussel (P.), Correspondance de Le Coz, Vol. 2, 8fr. 

Ys (R. a’), Ernest Renan en Bretagne, 3fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Barrau-Dihigo (L.), La Gascogne, 3fr. 

Bonnafos (RK. de), Impressions Africaines, 3fr. 50. 

Darricarrére (J.), Au Pays de la Fiévre, 3fr. 50. 

Philology. 
Nyrop (K.), Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise, 


Vol. 2, 10fr 
Science. 


Demeny (G.), Mécanisme et Education des Mouvements, 
fr. 


Jourdran (E.), Les Ophidiens de Madagascar, 12fr. 

Maréchal (H.), Les Chemins de Fer Electriques, 25fr. 

Saint-Paul (G.), Le Langage Int¢rieur et les Paraphasies, 
r. 


General Literature. 


Faure (A.), La Clé des Carriéres, 3fr. 50. 
Leroy (J.), Le Plaisir d’aimer, 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.), Partage de Coeur, 3fr. 50. 








THE RAIN. 


THE circling earth is grown a marsh, 
Shall we not see the sun again ? 

Does nothing shine in Heaven now 
Beside the gleaming spears of rain ? 


The gathered grief of Heaven falls 
On cloudy hill and misty plain: 

Is there no song in all the world 
Beside the singing of the rain? 


The unborn souls that come to earth 
Will find no heritage but pain: 

What can they know of aught but tears 
That journey from the House of Rain? 


And ah, to die and lie in sleep 
As all the sodden leaves have lain, 
Or travel to the sound of rain, 
Through rain, to Heaven, the Place of Rain. 
Erne. CLIFFORD. 
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THE HON. G. C. BRODRICK. 


He who was so lately Warden of Merton 
passed away on Sunday morning at the lodgings 
which had been his home for some twenty-two 
years. An admirable account of his life and 
work is to be found in the Times of November 
9th. It may not be out of place, however, to 
add a brief word here, having reference simply 
to those personal traits which so largely made 
him what he was to his intimates. Not since 
Jowett died has Oxford had to mourn the loss 
of so eminent a personality, and for several 
reasons it is natural to think of the two men 
together. Both had many friends and acquaint- 
ances outside the University, and by the exer- 
cise of a wide hospitality were able to bring 
academic society into touch with the larger 
world. Both, again, were idolized by the 
younger generation. The late Warden found 
time to be kind to many undergraduates and 
junior men of other colleges, as well as of his 
own, and not one of these but will always 
cherish an affectionate remembrance of an 
interest so generously and, as it were, spon- 
taneously shown in his concerns. Once more, 
in the case of both, their very popularity made 
them the target of a number of not unfriendly 
stories. Who did not count it the greatest 
of privileges to be allowed to listen to the 
Warden’s ample, humane, discursive, humor- 
ous conversation ? Still, who could refrain from 
trying to parody the stately period that pro- 
ceeded maybe from nothing less than ‘* whereas 
on the one hand,” echo as it seemed of some 
Times leader of the sixties? Nay, the mere 
sight of the familiar figure on the no less 
familiar steed constituted an irresistible appeal 
to the mythopceic faculty. And so it was told 
how, when the animal had once broken into a 
canter, its master was heard chidingly to ob- 
serve, ‘* I dodeprecate this racing.” Meanwhile, 
something of the best of himself was put by the 
late Warden into his delightful ‘Memories and 
Impressions,’ published some three years back. 
For the rest, traditions are respected in the 
Oxford Common Rooms, and it will be long 
indeed before his memory fades away. 








THE OXYRHYNCHUS FRAGMENT OF IRENUS. 


Dr. Armirace Rosinson, in your issue of 
October 24th, has made a very interesting dis- 
covery, in which we are not only presented with 
an almost contemporary fragment of one of the 
most important of the Fathers, but are also en- 
riched en route with fresh suggestions as to the 
antiquity of the Greek text of Codex Bezz and 
its relation to the text of the New Testament 
employed by Ireneus. In filling up, however, 
the blanks of the papyrus from the printed 
Latin text of Irenzeus, Dr. Robinson has 
followed his supplementary authority in too 
servile a manner. 

It will not do to restore the missing words 
relating to the Star that comes out of Jacob in 
the following manner :— 

Kat TO [a 

otpcy Badadp peév ov jrul s é 

mpopirevoev. "Avare |Al ef & 

atpov €& ’laxwB xré} 
The name of Balaam did not stand there : first, 
because, as the critical apparatus will show, the 
Clermont and Vossian copies of Irenseus read 
not ‘* Balaam ” but ‘‘ Ysaias” ; Harvey says, in 
his usual wooden manner, “ by a similarity of 
error.” Second, the very same substitution is 
found in Justin Martyr's ‘ First Apology,’ at the 
thirty-second chapter, as follows :— 
Kai “Hoaias 58 dAXos zpodrjrys, ra abra 80 
GrArAwv pioewv Tpodyntedwv ovtws  cirev" 
*Avaredci aotpov é& "laxiB xré. 

The race | of error, as Harvey would say, 
is sufficient to show that it is not an error at ail, 


but that both Irenzeus and Justin are quoting 





from a book of prophetic testimonia in which 
the passage was referred to Isaiah. The im- 
portance of the observation is not limited to 
the single case discussed ; it is well known that 
there are many similar confusions, some of 
which go back to the New Testament itself. 
Perhaps before long Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
will dig up for us some fragments of this lost 
book of testimonies. J. Reypet Harris. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE SHREWSBURY PAPERS, 

Tue publication of the private papers of the 
first Duke of Shrewsbury in the form of a 
remarkably full calendar has placed another 
important section of the famous Montagu House 
collection at the disposal of historical students. 
At the same time it will, perhaps, be found that 
few important additions can be made from this 
new source to the political history of the reigns 
of the last Stuarts, though there are to be found 
here many valuable supplementary State Papers 
relating to Ireland, and a series of news-letters 
from George Stepney describing with his usual 
acuteness the trend of European politics. 
There are also many interesting contri- 
butions to the social and economic history 
of the period, amongst which we may notice 
the position of the English factory at Leghorn, 
the state of English trade with the Low 
Countries, coinage papers, and especially some 
curious reflections on the condition of the 
American plantations at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In addition to the last- 
named essay, we find a similar memorandum 
respecting the resources of Canada and the 
attitude of the French towards the New England 
colonies. A carefully reasoned paper by an 
English agent at Rotterdam reveals the lengths 
to which a protectionist policy was then carried 
in this country. Dutch fabrics, we are assured, 
were compelled to bear a charge of 33} per cent. 
at the English ports, whilst English manufac- 
tures and corn were admitted into Holland at 
a tariff of less than 5 per cent. The result is 
stated to have been that both the weavers and 
the farmers of the Low Countries were being 
ruined by a competition which the inequality 
of tariffs prevented them from meeting. In 
these circumstances there was a great outcry 
for ‘‘ retaliation,” which ‘‘ cannot but produce 
such impositions upon all English manufactures 
and corn as will be tantamount to a prohibi- 
tion.” Hereupon Shrewsbury’s correspondent 
observes :— 

“What effect this will have upon England, upon 

the poor of England, upon the rich and landed men 
of England, upon the merchants, owners of ships 
and seamen of Eogland, I leave your Grace and all 
reasonable patriots to judge.” 
And yet the real argument on which the writer 
relies is found to be the usual one of political 
expediency, the importance of preventing a 
commercial and political rapprochement between 
the States and France. 

From this brief notice of the purely historical 
contents of the two volumes before us we 
may turn for a moment to glance at 
their personal and social interest. The 
striking personality of the great Whig states- 
man is clearly indicated in the voluminous 
correspondence of his contemporaries as well as 
in the minute record of his daily life which has 
been preserved here in the shape of a journal 
of his foreign travels between the years 1700 
and 1707. The impression he makes is perhaps 
unexpectedly favourable. The often questioned 
loyalty and sincerity of the minister receive a 
striking vindication from this incidental evidence 
of his uprightness and high moral qualities. His 
constant ill-health is seen to have been an 
actual cause of anxiety, and not a convenient 
excuse for maturing his schemes at a safe 
distance from the Court. It would even 
seem that he owed his eventual recove 


has been so often misinterpreted. To this 
phase of his character we are indebted for 
the extremely interesting journal of his con. 
tinental wanderings, which contains, amongat 
other vindications, the true story of his romantic 


marriage. Not the least singular of his Grace’s 
adventures was the presentation to him at the 
French Court of the sword, presumably of his 
great ancestor the fighting Earl, which had 
lately been discovered in the Garonne. This 
valuable report has been edited with much care 
by Mr. R. E. G. Kirk, and is enriched with an 
excellent index. 








SALE. 


Messrs. Hopason included in their sale last 
week the following :—Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., a fine copy of the first 
edition in the original calf, 98/. Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Arte and Crafte to Lyve Well and to 
Dye Well, 1505, a fragment of 98 folios, 35). 
Rabelais, (Euvres, par Duchat, 3 vols., 8. 2s. 6d, 
Earlom and Turner’s Portraits of Lllustrious 
Characters, 61. 7s. 6d. Swift’s Works, best 
edition, 19 vols., 81. Folk-lore Society’s Pub- 
lications, 1878-1902, 48 vols., 207. 10s. Also a 
series of the Arundel Society’s Chromolitho- 
graphs, 96 in number, 821. 10s. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mrs. Futter Mairianp’s admirers—and 
they are many—will be glad to know that 
she has collected the papers which she con- 
tributed to the Pilot in the spring of 1900 
under the title ‘From my Window in 
Chelsea,’ and will publish them next week 
through Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in a 
dainty little volume bearing the same title. 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland dedicates the volume 
to the friends who have looked with her 
through the window. 

Apoptine as motto Ibsen’s phrase con- 
cerning the young knocking at the door, 
Miss Constance E. Maud presents in her 
new volume, ‘The Rising Generation,’ 
which the same firm will publish next 
Monday, a lively series of sketches of boys 
and girls, American as well as English. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish very 
shortly an illustrated literary miscellany 
entitled ‘M.A. B. (Mainly about Books).’ 
Among the contributors will be Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. L. F. Austin, Mr. C. E. 
Mathews, Mr. W. H. Chesson, and Mr. 
James Milne. 

Messrs. Dent are about to issue the 
‘Letters of Lamb,’ in two volumes, com- 
pleting their twelve-volume edition of the 
collected writings. They have been at great 
pains to make the collection as complete as 
possible, and a considerable number of 
letters will be published for the first time. 
The editor, Mr. William Macdonald, has 
considered it necessary to make a number 
of modifications in the accepted chronology 
of the letters, and also groups the corre- 
spondence into chapters, which represent 
periods of Lamb’s life. Portraits and draw- 
ings illustrate the volumes. 

Mr. Justixy McCarray has written for 
‘Louis Wain’s Christmas Annual,’ which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing this year, 
a short article entitled ‘Some more Memories 
of Gladstone.’ 

Messrs. Raprorp & Franxianp write 
regarding the life of Whistler :— 


‘‘Our clients, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, were 





from a deadly malady to the solicitude whic 


authorized by the late Mr. Whistler in his life- 
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time to write his life, and he and his relatives 
furnished them with a large amount of material 
for the purpose, and this life has been in pre- 
paration since 1900.” 

Tue next issue of the Eragny Press, 
Hammersmith, will be Milton’s ‘ Areopa- 
gitica.’ Mr. Pissarro has designed for it a 
fine clematis border, and a two-colour cover 
of carnations. 

WE much regret to hear of the death of 
Mrs. Parr, the author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ a 
novel widely read in its day. She was a 
Miss Taylor, and was born in London, but 
brought up in Plymouth. In 1869 she 
married a medical man practising in Ken- 
sington, and the next year published ‘Dorothy 
Fox,’ which was followed by several other 
novels, that did not, however, rival her 
first in popularity, though perhaps her 
story of Cornish smuggling life, ‘Adam and 
Eve,’ was the most artistic product of her 
pen. She was a bright, clever woman, full 
of humour, and much liked by a large circle 
of friends. She had suffered of late years 
much from bronchitis, but, as she had 
apparently recovered completely in Septem- 
ber from a severe attack, her death, after a 
week’s illness, was scarcely expected. Her 
husband, who predeceased her by some 
years, was a collector of early editions of 
works concerning London, and spent much 
time in the selection of valuable prints to 
illustrate these. 

WE are sorry also to hear of the death, at 
the great age of ninety-two, of Mrs. T. K. 
Hervey, the widow of Mr. T. K. Hervey, 
who was from 1846 to 1853 the editor of this 
journal. She was a Miss Montagu, born 
in Wiltshire in 1811, and became early 
known as a pleasing writer of melodious 
verse, some of which appeared in our 
columns from 1850 to 1866. In 1843 she 
married Mr. Hervey, and brought out 
several novels and books of travel. Mr. 
Hervey died in February, 1859, and in 
1866 his widow collected his poems and 
published them with a memoir in the 
United States. She continued to produce 
novels, tales for children, and similar books 
till about twenty years ago. 

OrrenTAL scholarship, _ or, indeed, 
scholarship of any kind, so rarely meets 
with official recognition that we heartily 

congratulate Prof. R. K. Douglas on his 
knighthood in this week’s list of honours, 
which is chiefly of interest to financiers. 

Amonest the volumes to be issued in 
Messrs. Cassell’s ‘‘ National Library,” which 
has taken on new attractions, are: ‘ Brown- 
ing,’ a selection, with introduction by Mr. 
A. D. Innes ; ‘ Tennyson,’ a selection, with 
introduction by Mr. T. Quiller-Couch; ‘Wal- 
pole’s Letters,’ with introduction by Mr. 
8. J. Reid; and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and ‘Sartor Resartus,’ each with introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who could 
prove, we dare say, that the one owes nothing 
to religion, and the other nothing to 
German. 

Mr. E. E. Srzicur and Mr. R. H. Wal- 
pole, of Teignmouth, Devonshire, announce 
that the volu:: es which will form the first 
series of the Saracen’s Head Library are 
to be named ‘‘The Mary Kingsley Travel 
Books,” in memory of Miss Kingsley. Mr. 


‘The. Golden Trade’—as it passes through 
the press. It is hoped that the book will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers before 
Christmas. The second volume in the series 
is to be a reprint of the original (1612) 
edition of ‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ to be super- 
vised by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. In style 
this new edition will form a companion 
volume to ‘The Golden Trade,’ but is in 
folio. 

Messrs. Situ, Exper & Co. will have 
ready next week a new edition, in one 
volume, of Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s bio- 
graphy of John Addington Symonds. This 
contains a preface, in which Mr. Brown 
deals with the criticism of the original edi- 
tion that the picture drawn of Mr. Symonds 
was too uniformly gloomy, and explains 
why he has been unable to present any 
other portrait. 

E1cuty-one letters addressed to Richard 
Price, D.D., between 1767 and 1790 have 
been printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and a few 
copies have been sent to this country for 
private circulation. The correspondents 
include Benjamin Franklin; Chauncy, 
Minister of the First Church, Boston (who 
wrote in 1774, ‘‘We can in America live 
within ourselves, and it would be much for 
our interests not to import a great deal from 
England”); Lord Shelburne, many of whose 
letters abound in interesting references ; 
Arthur Lee; and Hazlitt, father of the 
essayist. Several of the letters relate to the 
actions of the military in 1775. Thomas 
Day, the author of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ 
criticizes some ephemeral poetry of 1786. 
The last letter from Dr. Price contains some 
comments on the writings of Adam Smith, 
whose death had just taken place. The 
originals of these letters came to Miss 
Williams, of Vicarage Gate, a few years 
since, and are now with the Society. 


Messrs. Sorneny will sell by auction on 
the 7th prox. a small but remarkably 
interesting collection of Shakspeareana, of 
which they are publishing an elaborately 
illustrated catalogue. There are only 
twelve lots. One of these is a copy of 
Capell’s edition of Shakspeare (published 
by the Tonsons in 1767-8), from the libraries 
of Gray, Malone, and Richard Heber, with 
several annotations by the first named. 
Another lot is described as ‘‘ A unique copy 
of a totally unknown issue of the Fourth 
Folio Shakspeare,” of which the imprint 
reads: ‘‘London. Printed for H. Herring- 
man, and are to be sold by Joseph Knight 
and Francis Saunders at the Anchor in the 
Lower Walk of the New Exchange, 1685,” 
instead of the wording quoted by Lowndes, 
the British Museum Catalogue, and Mr. 
Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare.’ There are 
also several interesting documents relating 
to Shakspeare’s friends; and asilver seal-top 
spoon, temp. James I., on the back of which 
is engraved a full-length figure of Shak- 
speare with the date of his death, 1616, the 
seal showing the letters W. 8S. and A. H., 
the initials of Shakspeare and his wife. 
Another item is a casket made from the 
wood of the mulberry tree planted by 
Shakspeare ; but perhaps the most im- 

ortant thing is the ‘‘unknown portrait of 
Sbahepeene,” described and reproduced in 





Charles G. Kingsley has kindly consented 
to supervise the first volume— Jobson’s 


Walford’s Antiquarian of October, 1885 ; 





it is painted on a panel of oak, 23 in. by 
14 in. 

A cory of the excessively rare first edition 
of Whitefield’s ‘Hymns,’ 1753, of which 
there is no example in the British Museum, 
has just changed hands at the price of 
200 guineas. The little duodecimo goes to 
America. 

An interesting ceremony has just taken 
place at Geneva. A monument, consisting of 
a block of granite with suitable inscription, 
has been erected there, and publicly dedi- 
cated by Swiss Calvinists to the memory of 
Michael Servetus, who was burnt alive by 
their forefathers at Champel, October 27th, 
1553. The Genevan Calvinists who headed 
the movement, with the assent and support 
of churches of the same communion at 
Basle, Berne, Schaffhausen, and Zurich 
(consulted at the time as to the condemna- 
tion of Servetus), have adopted this means 
of making the amende honorable to the 
memory of the distinguished thinker and 
physician, whose judicial murder is the 
foulest blot on Calvin’s record. Geneva 
now accordingly possesses an “ expiatory 
monument.” It is, as one of the speakers 
pointed out at the ceremony of un- 
veiling on Sunday week, precisely as if 
Pope Pius X. were to put up a monument 
in front of the Louvre in expiatory com- 
memoration of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

Tue authorities having apparently made 
a success of the shop in Paris for the sale of 
Sévres porcelain, an agitation is now on 
foot for the establishment of a similar depot 
for the Imprimerie Nationale. It is 
pointed out that a number of official works 
produced at a great cost during and in 
connexion with the Exposition of 1900 have 
resulted in a heavy loss to the State, which 
might have been avoided or amended had 
the Imprimerie Nationale a shop for the 
sale to the general public of its surplus 
stock. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include the 
Report for 1902 of the Inspector of Reforma- 
tory Schools, Part 2 (103d.); Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land, with Appendix, 1902-3 (3s. 10d.); and 
Public Elementary Schools Warned, Quarter 
ended September 30th. 








SCIENCE 


Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By 
J. Thomson, D.Sc. F.R.S., &e. 


(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tux title of this work will suggest to many 
who have not followed the progress of 
modern science that it is a highly specialized 
monograph on a small branch of physics, of 
little interest to any but those immediately 
engaged in investigating it. But, strange as 
it may seem, the study of conduction in gases 
has in the last fifteen years effected a change 
in our conceptions of the most fundamental 
physical processes. It has led to a new 
theory of matter and of electricity, it has 
brought about the development of the theory 
of moving charged bodies, and it has pro- 
duced as by-products the discoveries of 
Réntgen rays and of radio-active substances, 
which have aroused so much popular 


interest. 
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With this study the name of Prof. Thom- 
son will ever be intimately associated, for to 
him, perhaps more than to any other man, 
both through his own work and the work of 
the school which his inspiring influence has 
raised at the Cavendish Laboratory, this 
wonderful advance in knowledge is due. 

Instead of offering any technical criticism 
here of the work before us, we think it 
more useful to sketch briefly the steps by 
which the results that we have mentioned 
have been attained. The conduction through 
gases has been studied as long as any 
branch of the science of electricity, but 
until some fifteen years ago our knowledge 
was chaotic and wanting in co-ordination. 
Light was first thrown on the subject by 
Prof. Thomson’s proof that the conductivity 
of a gas was always associated with the 
presence in it of particles charged with elec- 
tricity, which acted as carriers of the current, 
and which were, in that respect, analogous 
to the ‘‘ ions” of electrolysis. It was obvi- 
ously a matter of great importance to ascer- 
tain the mass of these carriers and the 
charge that they carried. At the moment 
no method could be devised for the purpose, 
but it was a comparatively easy problem 
to measure the ratio of their charge to 
their mass. When this was done it was 
found that, for the positively charged 
carrier, the value of this ratio was much 
the same as that for an electrolytic ion (a 
quantity previously known), and was de- 
pendent upon the nature of gas in which the 
carrier existed ; for the negative carrier the 
value of this ratio was many hundred 
times greater, and was the same for all 
gases and for all modes of production, at 
any rate if the carrier existed in a nearly 
vacuous space. Now this difference between 
the two carriers might be due either to a 
difference in mass or to a difference in 
charge, but everything pointed to the former 
of these possibilities ; for in electrolysis the 
charge on an ion is always the same and 
seems to be a natural constant. It seemed 
probable that the mass of the positive 
carrier was about that of an atom of the 
gas, so that if these suppositions were true 
the mass of the negative carrier must be 
many times smaller than the mass of the 
smallest atom. 

Here the matter rested for some years, till 
an advance in our knowledge of the proper- 
ties of these carriers enabled Prof. Thomson 
to devise a method of directly measuring 
their charge, and thus of ascertaining their 
masses. This research is one of the 
most remarkable of modern physics, and 
decisively proved that the charge on these 
carriers was the same as that on an electro- 
lytic ion, and that the mass of the negative 
carriers was about a thousand times smaller 
than that of the hydrogen atom. Here, 
then, bodies had been found that were 
fragments of atoms; the atom, which had 
survived a century, had been broken up and 
no longer deserved its name. 

These small negative carriers were called 
by Prof. Thomson ‘“ corpuscles’’; by some 
others they are known as “‘electrons.”’ 

One more step was necessary to the new 
theory of matter. Eighteen years before 
Prof. Thomson had proved that a moving 
electrified body pom behave as if it pos- 
sessed mass due to its charge, quite inde- 
pendently of whether it possessed ‘‘ordinary’’ 





mass. Some of the mass of a corpuscle 
must be “electrical mass,” due to its charge. 
Was, perhaps, all its mass ‘‘ electrical” ? 

This question seems to be answered in 
the affirmative by some recent experiments ; 
a corpuscle possesses no “‘ ordinary ”’ mass. 
But if the corpuscle, a fragment of the 
atom, owes all its mass to electrical causes, 
the question is at once suggested whether 
the mass of the whole atom is not due to the 
same cause. But mass is defined as the 
quantity of matter; hence, if we accept 
the — just put forward, we shall 
have to believe that matter is only a mani- 
festation of electricity ; that the mass of an 
atom, and therefore of all matter, is simply 
due to the mass of the corpuscles of which 
it is composed. This is the new theory of 
matter, which is every day receiving fresh 
proofs and more general acceptance. 

The theory is as competent to explain the 
phenomena of electricity as those of matter ; 
it seems also to throw light on difficulties 
otherwise inexplicable, such as the source of 
the continuous flow of energy emitted by 
radium ; for if the atom can be decomposed 
into corpuscles, it is clear that energy may 
possibly be evolved in such a process. 

Since all these theories and possibilities 
are directly due to the study of conduc- 
tion in gases, we have said enough 
to show that every general reader who is 
sufficiently acquainted with the elementary 
principles of electrical science to enable him 
to understand it will find great interest in 
the study of this work. A certain portion 
of the subject is treated mathematically, but 
if these results are accepted, the omission 
of such portions will not interfere with the 
logical sequence of the whole. For all 
serious students of physics the study of the 
book is indispensable. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—Vov. 5.— Prof. S. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair—Mr. W. Dennisand Mr. B. H. Bentley 
were admitted Fellows.—Mr. T. A. Sprague was 
elected a Fellow.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood exhibited 
the frontal bones of a horse showing rudimentary 
horns, for the loan of which he was indebted to Mr. 
Arthur Broad, a veterinary surgeon of Shepherd’s 
Busb. There was no record as to the breed, sex, or 
age of the horse. Dr. Ridewood pointed out that 
the exceptional cases of horny bosses occurring in 
horses could hardly be regarded as instances of 
reversion, as had been done at the previous meeting 
of the Societ; | Dr. Eustace; for the paleonto- 
logical record of the evolution of the horse is 
remarkably complete, and no indications of horns 
are to be found in the extinct congeners of the 
modern equines. (Mr. Broad has since presented 
the specimen to the Natural History Museum.)— 
Prof. Weiss exhibited some preparations and photo- 
graphs of a mycorhiza or mycorhizome from the 
Coal-Measures.—A discussion followed, in which Dr. 
P. Groom, Dr. D. H. Scott, Mr. W. C. Worsdell, and 
Prof. F. W. Oliver took part.—Mr. B. H. Bentley 
exhibited a large series of lantern-slides, designed 
for teaching purposes, illustrating certain types of 
floral pollination, and bees and other insects in 
actual operation.— Mr, L. A. Boodle read a paper on 
‘The Structure of Leaves of the Bracken, Pteris 
aquilina, in relation to Environment.’ It is well 
known that in dry exposed situations the bracken 
produces leaves of a hard dwarf habit, while in very 
sheltered localities the leaves are quite soft. This 
difference in external characteis is accompanied by 
a difference in structural characters. The exposed 
leaf has a hypoderm and is a distinctly xerophytic 
“sun-leaf”; the other type of leaf is a pronounced 
‘*shade-leaf,” having no hypoderm, and weakly 
developed palisade-tissue or no definite palisade. A 
similar difference may occur in different leaves of 
the same plant, or in different parts of the same 
leaf when shelter and exposure are sufficiently 
localized. A slightly xerophytic plant, when trans- 
ferred to a greenhouse, produced shade-leaves only 
(though the illumination was fairly strong), and in 








these leaves the indusia were considerably reduced, 
The bracken is thus very plastic in its relation to 
environment.—Mr. B. H. Bentley, Dr. Scott, Mr, 
C. B. Clarke, Mr. W. G. Freeman, and Mr, 
Worsdell joined in discussing the paper.—A 
paper by Mr. E. P. Stebbing,‘ On the Life-History 
of a New Monophlebus from India, with a Note on 
that of a Vedalia predaceous upon it, with Remarks 
on the Monophlebinz of the Indian Region,’ was, 
in the absence of the author, read by Mr, G. §, 
Saunders. Up to 1901 only five species of the genus 
Monophlebus were known as Indian, and four of 
these were described from the male insect only; in 
that year the writer discovered both sexes of two 
new species, which had been named by Mr. E. &. 
Green, Government Entomologist, Ceylon, MV. steb. 
bingi and M. dalberge, whilst a third, of which the 
females alone are known, was named J. tectone, 
These coccids infest forests in large numbers, and 
in consequence their ravages are serious. J. sted. 
bingi, the species now under consideration, lives 
upon the cal tree, Shorea robusta, Gaertn., in the 
Siwalik Hills ; its variety, W/. stebbingi, var. mangi- 
Sere, feeds on mango trees near Lahore. The author 
described the life-history of this scale-insect. It ig 
active during its life, and covers the branches 
infested ; the males are fewer than the females, 
who, after pairing, descend towards the earth to 
oviposit : at this time the ground and growths of all 
kinds appear alive with them. The amount of nutri- 
ment withdrawn from the trees is extraordinary, 
and the extruded sugary fluid may be heard falling 
like rain in an infested forest. The predaceous 
Vedalia guerinii, Crotch, its methods of attack, 
and great voracity, were then described ; it in turn 
is parasitized by a smo!l fly whilst in the larval 
stage—The Rev. T. K. li. Stebbing made a few 
remarks on the vitality shown by the coccids even 
after some hours of the Vedalia attack upon them. 


ZOOLOGICAL. — Nov. 3.—Dr. W. T. Blanford, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during June, July, 
August, and September, and called attention to 
several of special interest. Amongst these were a 
pair of Grévy’s zebras (Zqguus grevyi), presented by 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. Harrington ; a fine male chimpanzee 
and an echidna (Hehidna hystrix), deposited by 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild ; two Masai ostriches 
(Struthio camelus, var. massaicus), presented by 
Mr, A. Marsden ; and a large collection of mammals 
and birds from Somaliland, presented by Mr. W. N, 
MeMillan.—Dr. P. L. Sclater exhibited and made 
remarks upon the front horn of a rhinoceros, 
believed to be that of Rhinoceros simus or an allied 
species, obtained at Lado on the White Nile.—Mr. 
H. Scherren exhibited and described some meristic 
variations in the chelz of the crab ( Cancer pagurus) 
and the lobster (Astacus gammarus). The latter 
was particularly interesting, as the normal part 
simulated the appearance of injury owing to the 
irregular deposition of the calcareous salts in the 
chitin.—The Secretary exhibited a series of photo- 
graphs of the Indian elephant in the act of congress, 
which had been presented to the Society by Mr. H, 
Slade, of Rangoon.—Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited twe 
photographs of a specimen of Burchell’s zebra now 
preserved in the museum at Bristol. The specimen 
is of some interest, since it belongs to the typical 
race of the species, the race that stands nearest to 
the extinct quagga, and is itself approaching extinc- 
tion, at all events in a wild state. Although several 
coloured and uncoloured figures of this subspecies 
were published in times gone by, there does not 
appear to be any extant photograph of an actual 
specimen. Mr. Pocock also exhibited an example 
of aspecies of Notiphilides, one of the geophilo- 
morphous centipedes. The specimen came from 
Venezuela, and is remarkable for its extreme 
length. It measures 283 mm. (or nearly 11 inches) 
long and 9mm. (or about a third of an inch) broad— 
that is to say, it is, roughly speaking, twice as long 
as the average-sized specimens of the largest species 
hitherto recorded.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited 
three new mammals from British New Guinea, col- 
lected by Mr. A. S. Meek. They were named as 
follows : (1) Hyomys (g. n.) mecki, a gigantic slate- 
coloured rat, with a black-and-yellow tail ; (2) 
Anisomys (g. p.) imitator, a grizzled brownish rat, 
caheeaiile like Uromys validus ; (3) Perameles 
ornata, a pale-brown bandicoot allied to P. longi- 
cauda, but with a prominent median black line 
running from nose to tail, and other black lines 
passing through the eyes and across the hams.— 
Dr. W. B. Benham communicated a memoir dealing 
with the aquatic Oligocheta of New Zealand. The 
paper contained detailed anatomical descriptions of 
two new species of the remarkable genus Phreodri- 
lus, Beddard ; of a single species of a new tubi- 
ficid genus proposed to be called Taupodrilus ; and 
of anumber of other forms belonging to European 
genera. Two“ earthworms,” viz., Diprocheta aqua- 
tica and Plutellus lacustris, were also found among 
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the gatherings from fresh water.—Mr. Thomas 
read a paper on the mammals collected at Chapada 
py Mr. A. Robert during the Percy Sladen Expedition 
to Central Brazil, and presented to the National 
Museum by Mrs. Perey Sladen. No modern speci- 
mens had hitherto been obtained from this little- 
known region. Thirty-seven species were enume- 
rated, and the following described as new: (1) 
Canis sladeni, allied to C. vetulus ; (2) Rhipidomys 
roberti,allied to A. phe rtis ; (3) Coendon centralis, 
near C. brandti ; and (4) Marmosa constantia, allied 
to M. cinerea.—Accounts were also given of the 
Coleoptera by Messrs, C. J. Gahan and G.J. Arrow, 
and of the Lepidoptera by Mr. F. A. Heron and Sir 
G. Hampson. The former contained an enumeration 
of 175 species, of which 15 were described as new, 
while the latter gave a list of 19 species, one of 
which was described as new.—Prof. B. C. A. Windle 
and Mr. F. G. Parsons communicated a paper on the 
muscles of ungulates: in it the muscles of the hind 
limb and trunk were discussed. The-paper was 
founded on the records of dissections of 86 animals, 
some of which had been carried out by the authors, 
but alarge number were collected from various pub- 
lished or unpublished sources.—Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell read a note on the distribution of the 
Cypriote spiny mouse. Specimens of this form, 
recently described asa new species ( Acomys nesiotes) 
by Miss Bate, had been presented to the Gardens by 
Mr. Rowland Michell, Commissioner at Limassol, 
Cyprus, and their localities showed that this mouse 
extended practically all over Cyprus.—Mr. F. E. 
Beddard read a paper on some points in the anatomy, 
chiefly of the heart and vascular system, of the 
Japanese salamander (AMMegalobatrachus japonicus) 
which he had observed while dissecting two speci- 
mens of this amphibian that had recently died in the 
Society’s menagerie. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— Nov. 6.—Prof. Gollanez in the 
chair.—The first short papers were on ‘ Havelok,’ by 
Prof. Littledale and Dr. H. Bradley. A lad began 
to flay Godard at his toe, “so it were grim or 
gore,” which Prof. Skeat interprets “grime, mud, 
or blood,” giving no real sense. Prof. Littledale, 
from his sporting experienée in India, amends grim 
to goun, gown, and gives gore its often meaning of 
“petticoat,” thus making good sense, as when men 
are flaying a wild beast they have shot, the skin 
hangs down like a stripped-off garment. Also skir- 
ming, 1. 2323, is “ fencing,” not “skirmishing’’; and 
unker, }. 1882, is “of ws two,” not “of you two,” as 
Prof. Skeat translates. Dr. Bradley, in }. 2333 “ Ther 
mouthe men se bow grim greu,” “There might 
men see how the fun [bull and boar baiting and all 
sorts of games] grew (fast and furious), contended 
that there was no allusion to Grim and scenic repre- 
sentation of him, and cited from ‘Sir Beves,’ 1. 1880, 
“Thus beginneth grim to growe,” the fury of battle 
to increase.—Mr. W. A. Craigie then made his yearly 
statement as to the R-words he is editing for the 
Society's‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ His last section ended 
with Reaction. From Read to Recluse 136 fresh 
columns were set up. Most of the present words 
begin with re (which can now be prefixed to any 
word in the language), and are not of much interest. 
This custom of profuse use of re- began about 1600, 
and, though it lessened in the eighteenth century, 
it revived in the nineteenth. Our verb ¢o read is 
the only Teutonic one that has developed the sense 
of looking at letters and then speaking them. The 
original meaning is “think, suppose, guess,” for 
which the spelling is rede. “ Aloud” in speech—not 
necessarily in a loud voice—is not in our ‘ Diction- 
ary.’ Ready: one sense meant prepared, the other 
clever. Readiness englishes L. prudentia in the 
fourteenth century. Ready-made goes back to the 
fourteenth century ; but ready-made iron is in the 
sixteenth. Ready-money goes back to the fifteenth 
century. To hold reakes, play reckes or rex, to make 
@ noise or uproar: its origin is unknown; it died 
out at the end of the seventeenth century. To reap, 
0.E. ripan or ripan, does not take the form reap 
till the sixteenth century. Itis an entirely English 
word. To rear is the native English form; raise, the 
Scandinaviav, which has almost supplanted rear. 
Up to Jeremiah in Wyclif’s Bible rear is used, and 
then generally raise, while in Purvey’s raise is used 
almost all through. Rere-mouse or rethe-mouse, the 
bat, went out in the seventeenth century. To reve 
is not Scandinavian, nor is reiver, a cattle-lifter, 
the form being due to Sir Walter Scott. Real 
estate goes back to the fifteenth century; the 
real presence to the seventeenth. The adverb real 
comes in in 1658; in 1718 occur “a real good office,” 
“the burning of real good houses.’’ Under realm 
many forms occur : first, veaume; about 1600 realm 
became the standard spelling ; reme of paper and 
reme, realm, gave rise te several puns. Riesme, 
Ital. risma, Mod. Germ. reis, are our realm. The 
rear, back, comes in about 1600, from “ rear-guard, 
rear-ward,” the whole of the third and last division 


of an army. Reason takes up six columns; itis very ! 





of tenused with prepositions as padding in fifteenth- 
century poetry. Of words beginning with ve-. rebel 
was used as an adjective: “the hearts of thy 
subjects were rebel tothy government.” In Scotch 
law a man can still be denounced asa “rebel” if he 
does not pay adebt. Rebuke is Anglo-French rebuker, 
to beat back, and is first used by Robert of Brunne 
in 1330; buken is to beat. Recede comes in in the 
seventeenth century : a man who retired from office 
or a city receded, and his act was his recession. To 
receive has over forty spellings ; its meaning is very 
indefinite ; it comes in about 1300, One receives 
passively when a letter is given to one, but actively 
when one puts out a hand to receive it, and this 
distinction developes different meanings. Recheat is 
Fr. rechater, gather the hounds by blowing a horn, 
the vechate. The earliest English hunting book was 
englished about 1400 from French (but by a man 
who knew his work), and is now printing in 
Germany. Both in sport and in heraldry very little 
historic work has been done in England, and the 
— material is scantier than it ought to 
e. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—NVovr. 10.— 
Sir William White, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘ Tensile Tests of Mild Steel, and the 
Relation of Elongation to the Size of the Test-Bar,’ 
by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Wov. 10.—Mr. 
H. Balfour, President, in the chair.—Dr. F. W. 
Edridge-Green exhibited a collection of pictures 
painted by colour-blind persons. Dr. Green divided 
the colour-blind into two distinct, independent, but 
associated classes. The first class consisted of 
persons with a spectrum shortened at one or both 
ends, who consequently cannot see certain rays, An 
individual with a shortening of the red end, for 
example, would not be able to see a red light at a 
distance, although he could pick out all the greens 
in a bundle of coloured wools. The second class 
made mistakes through their inability to recognize 
the difference between certain colours. Normal- 
sighted persons see six colours, some _ even 
seven; but the second class of the colour - blind 
see five colours, four, three, two, or one, accord- 
ing to the degree of their defect. For these 
five degrees the names wpentachromic, tetra- 
chromic, &c, were suggested.—The President, on 
behalf of Mr. Annandale, read a paper on ‘The 
Survival of Primitive Implements in the Faroes and 
Iceland, and exhibited many of the implements 
alluded to. These included bone-skates, a shovel 
made of the bone of a whale, a stone lamp, and 
stone hammers and whorls.—In the discussion which 
followed the great importance of collecting these 
primitive implements before they entirely vanish 
with the advance of civilization was insisted upon. 


SocrETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.— Vor. 11.— 
Prof. Flinders Petrie read ‘ Notes on the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Egyptian Dynasties.’ In the reign 
of Merenptah, the strategy of the Libyan invaders 
was to enter the Delta just before the wheat harvest. 
The king waited for them at Persepolis, where they 
must cross the Nile, on account of the lack of 
grazing for the herds, on the west side of the river. 
He then anticipated the method of Narses in the 
slaughter of the Franks, by galling the unorganized 
host for six hours with archery, and then letting 
loose the swordsmen and chariots to rout the dis- 
heartened gathering. The position of the Mashana 
in Tunisia makes it probable that the Shaktu and 
Shardena were Sicilians and Sardinians. It is very 
possible that the Agayu were an Algerian tribe, and 
not Akhaians. At the close of the nineteenth 
dynasty there is now evidence that Amen-meses, 
Tausert, Siptah, and Setnekht were all children of 
Seti I]. The theory that Ramessu VI. was not a son, 
but a grandson, of Ramessu III, is not necessary, 
and is very improbable, owing to the lack of time 
for so many generations. There is, then, no reason 
against the Ramessides, down to the twelfth, 
being sons of Ramessu III. The reason for this 
strange succession was that Amenhotep, heir to 
the High Priest of Amen, who had been tutor 
to the royal family, married the heiress of 
Ramegsu VI., and tolerated the rest of the family 
until his own son Herhor could succeed to the 
throne. Thus the position of the twenty-first dynasty 
was entirely legal, and the priest-kings only suc- 
ceeded tothe rights which the royal marriage had 
conferred. The Libyanalliance against Ramessu III. 
was from Tunisia and Algeria, where the names of 
all the eight peoples were known in classical, and 
some of them in modern, times. In the northern 
alliance the well-known Zakkaru may be connected 
with Zakro, at the east end of Orete. The purpose 
of the “ Harris” papyrus was for the justificatory 
speech of Ramessu III. before the gods in the judg- 
ment ; he states that he is passing into the under- 


world, and all rights and honours belong to his son. 
The date, Epiphi 6, is therefore that of his death ; 
Thoth 15 was the coronation day of his son. The 
interval, seventy-three days, comprises the seventy 
or seventy-two days of embalming and mourning 
and the funeral. This interval between reigns is 
probably to be allowed for in other cases, In the 
first dynasty an interregnum was forty-five days, as 
recorded on the Falermo stone. 





HELLENIC.—Nov. 3.—The Provost of Oriel, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. E, Norman Gardiner read a paper 
on‘ Athletic Scenes in Greek Art representing the 
Armed Race.’ This race, though not introduced at 
Olympia until the sixty-sixth Olympiad, rapidly 
acquired popularity, and its picturesqueness at once 
commended it to the Greek vase-painters. The 
numerous pictures which they have left of this race 
illustrate clearly the chief points in Greek running. 
The attitude of the Greek runner at the start is 
determined by the recent discovery of the starting 
lines at Olympia and elsewhere. These lines consist 
of parallel grooves, from 3} to 7in. apart, cut in stone 
slabs. These slabs are divided by sockets intended 
to hold pillars or flags, which in some way served to 
guide the runners in their course. The position of 
the runner at the start has been recognized by Dr. 
Hauser in a Tiibingen bronze statuette and in aseries 
of vase-paintings. In al] these the position of the feet 
corresponds exactly with that required by the lines 
on the stone sill. The athlete stands with one foot 
slightly behind the other, his knees somewhat bent, 
and his body more or less inclined forward. The 
left arm, which carries the shield, is pressed back, 
and the right arm advanced to balance the body. 
He is usually standing by a pillar such as we know 
existed at either end of the stone starting sill, and 
very often there stands close by an official whose 
attitude and gesture are sometimes most appropriate 
to a steward starting a race. The armed race was a 
diaulos, in which the runners ran the length of the 
course, turned, and raced back to the starting- 
point. The turn is clearly shown on three vases, 
from the evidence of which we may conclude that 
the Greek runner turned to the left; that he 
turned round a post, which obliged him to swing 
his whole body forward in order to clear it; and 
that in the armed race, at all events, the runners; 
turned round a common post in the centre, not 
round separate posts. Various other incidents 
of the race are represented on these same vases. 
We see runners putting on their armour at the start. 
taking a preliminary canter — sometimes, too, 
dropping their shields. A series of vases which 
appear to represent the finish show a runner taking 
off his helmet, an attitude reminding us of a 
cricketer returning to the pavilion. As at the start 
and the turn, the pillar and the official, either 
together or separately, are nearly always depicted 
in these scenes. The armed race appears to have 
belonged to the class of popular athletics which 
appeal rather to the general public than to the 
specialized athlete or professional. The entries 
were large, and it was often the last event on the 
programme, serving as a sort of relief after the 
more serious races, like the satyric play that 
followed the tragic trilogy. Such popular sports 
contribute to the amusement of the spectators 
by their general character and by the incidents 
which occur in them. The comic character of 
the armed race is suggested by Aristophanes 
when Peisthetairus in juires of the Chorus of Birds, 
with their strange and varied crests, whether they 
have come to take part in a race. These popular 
sports lend themselves to variations such as make up 
a modern gymkhana meeting, and Philostratus ex- 
pressly describes the armed races as moiciAot. The 
variety consisted not merely in the distauce run and 
in the equipment of the runners, but in that fanciful 
element of the gymkhana which, even if it did not 
occur in the greater athletic festivals, must certainly 
have entered into the lesser local meetings, and 
helped to diversify the daily life of the palestra. 
This fanciful element may give the clue to certain 
vase-paintings where the runners are carrylog their 
shields before them in both hands, or are putting 
down their shields; such scenes suggest a race 
where the runner put down his shield on reaching 
the turning-point, and returned withoutit. Another 
vase, where the runner is resting with his right 
hand stretched to the front on the ground, suggests 
some such fanciful variety of the start.—A discussion 
followed, in which Prof. Percy Garduer, Prof. Ernest 
Gardner, and the reader of the paper took part. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Upper Limb,’ Lecture III., Prof. A. 





Mon 
Thomson. ‘ 
— London Institution, 5.—‘The Brains and Minds of Animals, 
Dr. Alex. Hill. 
= Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meeting. : 
— Bibliographical. —‘Bagford’s Notes on Bookbindings, Mr. 
Cyril Davenport. 
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— Zoological, ‘™ Note upon the Tongue and oe of the 
American Vultures,’ Mr. F. E. Beddard; ‘ The mmals of 
Cyprus,’ Miss D. M. A. Bate ; ‘ Report on the Fishes collected 
by Mr. Oscar Neumann and Baron Carlo von Erlanger in 
Gallsland and Southern Ethiopia,’ Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

Wen. United Service Institution, 3—‘Our Food Supply in Time of 

ar,’ Mr A. Mansell. 
— Chemical, us -‘Constitution of Ethyl Cyanacetate; Condensa- 

tion of Ethyl Cyanacetate with its Enolic Form,’ Messrs. P. 

Remfry and J. F. Thorpe ; ‘ The Action of Water and Dilute 
Caustic Soda Soluti on Crystalli Amorphous 
Arsenic,’ Mr. W. T. Cooke ; and four other Papers. 

— Meteorological, 74.—‘ The Great Dustfall of February 2lst and 

22nd, 1903, and its Origin,’ Dr. H. R. Mill and Mr. R. G. K. 





Lemptfert. 

_ Entomological, 8. 

_ Geologica!, 8.—‘ Edestus in the Coal-Measures of Britain,’ Mr. 
E. TI. Newton; ‘ Notes on some Upper Jurassic Ammonites, 
with Special Reference to Specimens in the University 
Museum, Oxford,’ Miss M. Healey 

— Microscopical, 8 —* Microscopic Resolution,’ Prof. J. D. Everett; 
‘The Mouth Parts in the Nemocera and their Relation to the 
other Families in Diptera,’ Mr W. Wesché. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—Address by Sir W. Abney. 

THvrs. — Academy, 4.—' The Lower Limb,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. 
fhomson. 


Royal, 4}: 
— London ag oe 6. —‘ National and Patriotic Songs,’ Mr. 
rey. 


— Linnean, 8.—‘A General View of the Genus Pinus,’ Dr. M. T. 
Masters ; ‘Contributions to the Embryology of the Amenti- 
fere : Part U. Carpinus betulus, Linn.,’ Miss M. Benson and 
Miss E Sanday. 
Instituti Mech | Engi 8.—‘ Roofing Existin 
Shops while Work is Proceeding,’ Mr. R. H. Fowler ; ‘ Experi- 
ments on the Efficiency of Centrifugal Pumps,’ Dr. T. E. 
Stanton. 








Science Gossiy, 

Mr. BrupENELL CarrTer’s volume entitled 
‘Doctors and their Work; or, Medicine, 
Quackery, and Disease,’ is to be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. immediately. Mr. 
Brudenell Carter, a writer of great experience, 
discusses the relations between doctor and 
patient, analyzes the essential differences 
between the pretensions of quackery and the 
claims of the regular practitioner, and supplies 
incidentally an account of medical education. 

THE editor of Animal Life has secured for 
the double Christmas number of that magazine 
a long article by Capt. F. G. Jackson, leader of 
the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition, on 
Arctic animals, which will be illustrated by a 
large and, it is believed, unique collection of 
photographs, taken by the author and also by 
other explorers, The same number of Animal 
Life will contain an article by Mr. R. Lydekker 
on zoological progress during the current year, 
and many other contributions from well-known 
naturalists. 

On the occasion of Capt. R. E. Peary’s visit 
to Edinburgh, when he delivered the opening 
address of the session in connexion with the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, on ‘ North 
Polar Exploration, 1898-1902,’ on Thursday 
week last, he was presented with the Livingstone 
Gold Medal. In 1898, when he described the 
preparations for his Arctic voyages before the 
same Society, he was made the recipient of a 
Silver Medal. 


Tue wine merchants of Zurich have decided 
to form a museum and library *‘du vin,” in 
which every phase of wine culture will be 
represented. One special feature will be books 
and prints, and another will consist of the 
utensils, ancient and modern, used in the manu- 
facture of wine. Indeed, the museum is to be 
at once historical, artistic, and scientific. 

THE annual course of Christmas lectures at 
the Royal Institution, specially adapted to 
young people, will be delivered by Prof. Ray 
Lankester, whose subject is ‘ Extinct Animals.’ 
The first lecture will take place on Tuesday, 
December 29th, and the remaining ones on 
— 31st, and January 2nd, 5th, 7th, and 
th. 

In the photographic reports of the Kénig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, a new small 
planet was registered by Herr Dugan on the 
25th ult.,and four by Prof. Max Wolf (one of 
which, however, may be identical with Goberta, 
No. 316, discovered by M. Charlois in 1891) 
on the 27th. 

We have received the tenth number of 
Vol. XXXII. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. It contains part of an 





address by Prof. Rajna on the history of 
astronomy at Bologna, where it is hoped a ' 


in 1725 on a tower of the University building, 
and placed under the charge of Eustachio Man- 
fredi, who was professor of hydraulics as well 
as of astronomy, and in the former capacity 
had to supervise extensive works of canalization 
and irrigation ; of late years the observations 
have been almost restricted to meteorology. 
The present number contains also a continua- 
tion of Signor Boccardi’s catalogue of the places 
of stars of reference at Catania. These are in 
the zone 46° to 55° north declination, and some 
errata are also given which have been noticed, 
during the progress of the work, in other cata- 
logues. 








FINE ARTS 
Kleinasien ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte. 
Von Josef Strzygowski. (Leipsic, 
Hinrichs.) 


In this interesting book Mr. Strzygowski 
carries out in more detail the theory of the 
origin and development of early Christian 
art which is identified with his name, and 
which, if he succeeds in establishing it, will 
be an epoch-making contribution to the 
history of art. In his ‘Orient oder Rom,’ 
published in 1901, this theory was first 
definitely and boldly stated, and an attempt 
was made to show, in the case of a series of 
monuments selected from various classes, 
that the right appreciation of their style 
and character could not be attained without 
the aid of his theory, that Christian art 
originated not in Rome, but in the Eastern 
provinces. The present work has two sides 
—it illustrates and exemplifies the author’s 
theory of artistic development, and it makes 
known (for the first time in most cases) an 
interesting series of monuments, chiefly 
churches, in Asia Minor. The value of the 
work in the latter respect is independent of 
the theory ; but the intention of the author 
cannot be properly comprehended without a 
knowledge of the theory as stated in ‘ Orient 
oder Rom.’ In its turn the theory must be 
understood as a reaction against the pre- 
valent view, which is founded on Wickhoff. 
Wickhoff first showed that the art of the 
first three centuries after Christ was not a 
stationary and dead art, but passed through 
a series of phases, similar in many respects 
to the enilmens of modern art since the 
fifteenth century, and forming an essential 
part of the world’s artistic development. In 
his view Rome wasthecentre and motive power 
in this transformation of artistic aims and 
forms. Mr. Strzygowski is so essentially and 
diametrically opposed to this conception of 
the importance of Rome that he has been 
hardly fair to or fully conscious of the real 
advance made by Wickhoff. He points out, 
and in our view rightly emphasizes, the fact 
that Greek art and feeling, in spreading 
over the East, became weakened and attenu- 
ated till they perished; that the Eastern 
spirit revived, and outlived that Western or 
Greek influence; that the changes which 
affected and remoulded Graeco-Roman art 
—thosechanges which the archeologists who 
judge from the purely Greek point of view 
regard as a mere relapse into barbaric 
inability and incompetence—were really a 
revival of the old Oriental character and 
methods ; and finally that this orientalized 
transformation of Greco-Roman art pro- 
duced Christian art. While Mr. Strzy- 


way this side to the development, it may 
be doubted whether he has not gone too 
far in his devotion to Oriental influences; 
but that is a topic too great for a mere 
reviewer. He will certainly be charged 
by some with insensibility to the charm of 
Greek art and inability to distinguish bar- 
barism from beauty; but he doubtless wil] 
not shrink from the charge, and will retort 
that his accusers have become so used 
to looking through Greek spectacles that 
they have lost the sense for reality and 
vitality. The present reviewer is on his side, 
though believing that he is partial and 
sees too exclusively that side, as is natural 
and almost inevitable in championing a new 
theory. 

In the present work he asserts more cate- 
gorically and definitely than before that 
the art of the Romanized provinces, like 
Gaul, came from the East direct, and 
not through Rome or even Constantinople 
(see p. 230). He points out that the 
Western provinces, and especially Gaul, 
swarmed with Syrian settlers—he does not 
mention the Greek icscription of a Syrian 
from Commagene, found in Northumber- 
land a few years ago, but it would seem 
to him quite in place there, needing no 
elaborate explanation to account for the 
presence of a Syrian in the north of 
England; that the Western pilgrims to 
Palestine brought back with them both 
knowledge of artistic forms and very 
many small objects of art; and, in fine, 
that ‘‘in the fourth century Gaul was on 
the artistic side a sort of province of the 
Oriental Church ” (p. 231). However strong 
and real the Oriental influence on Gaul 
and the West was, one cannot but feel 
that Mr. Strzygowski ignores too much the 
inevitable influence of the capital on the 
provinces, and of Roman unity on all 

arts of the Roman world. Yet it must 

e remembered that the empire was parting 
asunder, and the authority of Rome 
seriously impaired, before Nicomedia and 
Antioch and Constantinople were thought 
of as capitals; and that such unity as was 
restored in the fourth century rested on 
Christianity. Constantine, whether or not 
he was ever in any real sense a Christian, 
saw clearly that the old Roman union was 
broken up, and that nothing but the Church— 
an Oriental Church—could hold the empire 
together. 

The first forty pages are written in 
English by Mr. Crowfoot, and contain a 
description of the ‘Thousand and One 
Churches,’’ Bin-Bir-Kilisse, an ancient site 
about fifty miles east-south-east from 
Iconium, and two other sites. The rest of the 
monuments published are almost all derived 
from the drawings and photographs of other 
travellers, and have not been seen and 
studied personally by Mr. Strzygowski. 
This way of putting the book together has 
made it rather disjointed —¢.g., Bin-Bir- 
Kilisse is described by Mr. Crowfoot 
(pp. 1-27), and again according to Mr. 
Smirnov (pp. 57-67) ; both give plans which 
differ in various details, Mr. Crowfoot’s 
being much more instructive, Mr. Smirnov’s 
far fuller in regard to the number of 
churches. The character of many of 
these has to be gathered from a com- 
parison of two accounts. Neither of them 
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seems to have copied the interesting 
inscription over the arches of the nave in 
Church III. Mr. Strzygowski quotes it 
from Pridik in a fragmentary and unintel- 
ligible fashion, without observing that it 
has been given more fully by Mr. Ramsay, 
‘Historical Geography of Asia Minor,’ 
p- 338. The first half of the inscription was 
engraved over the left-hand arches, to be 
read as one walked eastwards towards the 
apse: this part has been entirely lost 
through the ruin of the north walls. The 
second half was engraved over the arch of 
the apse and over the right-hand arches, to 
be read as one walked back from the apse 
westwards: 70 KkoAAjyw év Kou evédpevot 
érc? The end is lost through the fall of 
the south-west corner. Probably the missing 
part may be restored thus: ‘(Certain 
persons constructed the church (of God ?) 
for} the Collegium, having made a 
vow in common, in the (year?)......” 
Before 76 Mr. Ramsay gives a simple 
cross, but Pridik seems to be more correct 
in adding a little curve, thus changing the 
+ to the monogram, which implies a pro- 
bable date in the late fourth or early fifth 
century for the letters and the construction 
of the church. This important inscription, 
if we rightly apprehend it, marks the church 
as built according to a vow for the use of 
a collegium, or society, a remarkable and 
interesting fact. 

Mr. Strzygowski expresses the opinion 
that the Seljuk art of Asia Minor is entirely 
borrowed from Persia, in opposition to 
Sarre’s incorrect analysis of that art as 
mainly worked up out of Graeco-Roman and 
Byzantine art. He might have quoted 
this opinion from Sir Charles Wilson, who 
has repeatedly stated it. 

It is regrettable that on p. 9 Mr. Crowfoot 
makes some incorrect statements about the 
road from Iconium to Cybistra. The ancient 
and the shortest road went by Bin-Bir- 
Kilisse; but this road is no longer used, as 
the marshes make it impassable during 
a great part of the year. A wrong con- 
ception of the lie of the country and roads 
Vitiates his reasoning throughout the 


paragraph. 








SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS AT THB 
NEW GALLERY. 


Mr. ORCHARDSON occupies the post of honour 
this year with the imposing parade portrait of 
Sir David Stewart (No. 23). It is wonderful 
how much solidity and atmosphere combined he 
manages to get by his thin scumbles of paint. 
There is, perhaps, no one else living who can 
contrive so successfully to fulfil the necessary 
conditions of a presentation portrait, and yet 
produce, if not a great work of art, at least one 
with distinct artistic quality. In this picture 
he has produced what has the air of striking like- 
ness, he has given the sense of formality and 
display appropriate to a monumental piece, and 
at the same time a decorative and harmonious 
design. He seems, indeed, to be inspired rather 
than hindered by the limiting conditions of such 
work, for in the more intimate and familiar 
portrait of the late Marquess of Lothian (22), 
though the movement is easy and vivacious, 
there is no very decided design to compensate 
for the lack of profound characterization. 

Opposite Mr. Orchardson’s pictures hangs an 
unfinished portrait, Rouge et Ne oir, by Whistler, 


which we should guess is not a very recent 
work. The flowing and liquid brushwork and 
the extreme simplification of the colour scheme 





suggest a work that he abandoned a good many 
years ago. It could, we think, never have 
become a quite satisfactory picture, but even 
here there are traces of the artist’s unfailing 
delicacy of choice in the values of the scarlet 
against a dull purple background. 

Perhaps the most delightful work in the exhibi- 
tion is the early picture by Mr. Watts, Mrs. 
Cavendish Bentinck (67), a wonderful essay in the 
Venetian style, though none the less distinctly 
Early Victorian in feeling. The complicated 
movement of the figure, with the head turned 
full towards the spectator as she advances to the 
piano with arm outstretched to the music-book, 
is as fine in conception as it is masterly in 
rendering. In portraiture of modern days such 
motives have been abandoned, and yet few attain 
to the same repose as this. Mr. Watts seems to 
have set himself to solve the most difficult 
problems possible : strong movement combined 
with perfect balance and self-contained contours, 
forcible local colour with complete unity of colour 
scheme. The colour isfor the most part splendid ; 
the contrast of the intense orange with the warm 
blue of the dress is exquisite ; only in the red of 
the curtain behind does he seem to us to have hit 
on a note which hardly enriches the harmony. 
Veronese, who seems to have been more than any 
one else his master here, would have found some- 
thing to complete the chord more perfectly. The 
technique is as far removed as possible from 
Mr. Watts’s later manner, and follows strictly 
the tradition of the great Venetians. The 
condition of the picture ought, one thinks, to 
dispel any doubts about thedangers of a glazed 
impasto when methodically carried out. 

There are some shocking contrasts to this 
sumptuous and scholarly work in the same 
room. Boldini’s extraordinarily clever portrait 
of Lionel Phillips, Esq. (74), is amazing in its 
unscrupulous vulgarity. The face has as many 
glittering high lights as the patent-leather shoes, 
and it, as well as the clothes, appears to have 
been polished with the same material. One is 
tempted to make a generalization here, that a 
love of accenting the high lights is always a 
sign of the cabotin in art. Certainly the greatest 
masters always minimized or omitted them 
altogether. Sefior Zuloaga, however, depends 
entirely on them for his effects, and he has 
had the ingenuity to invent a trick of giving 
them a greenish phosphorescence, so that his 
figures appear to be illuminated by some 
diabolical radiance. His (Gallito et sa 
Famille (77) shows how possible it is to 
be a very clever and talented painter and 
a very indifferent artist.— In the same 
room we noted a head by Mr. Dodd (72), 
which, hard and unsympathetic as it is, yet 
shows a praiseworthy sincerity and conviction. 
—The Hon. John Collier in his Harl of Onslow 
(44) is really outstripping the camera in his 
relentless exposition of the obvious and insig- 
nificant. 

The South Room contains, as usual, the more 
interesting work of the younger men. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s pastels are better than ever. His 
Dr. Jackson (83) is a really fine study of cha- 
racter. Realism such as this, which reveals 
the illuminating power of the spirit, is never 
unsympathetic. The portrait of C. H. Shannon, 
Esq. (84), inclines more to caricature, but it is 
evident that Mr. Rothenstein’s power of grasp- 
ing the essentials of character is constantly 
increasing. His portrait of A Young Man (99) 
has been seen before, but its qualities improve 
with years and with acquaintance. 

Mr. C. H. Shannon’s La Dame au Gant (121) 
—the title is surely too ambitious a challenge 
—has great charm. It is yet another attempt 
by the artist to compose within a circle. As in 
all Mr. Shannon’s work, the motive of the com- 
position is thought out in-a way féw artists 
even begin to attempt, and perhaps in conse- 

uence it provokes a more searching criticism. 


we feel that the head is too far from the centre. 
A more reverted pose, even with the head in the 
same place, would have brought the movement 
back into the centre again more surely. As it 
is, Mr. Shannon seems to have felt the difticulty 
and been forced to lower the tone of the face 
until the flesh has lost its luminosity and fresh- 
ness.—A portrait, Mrs. D. Moore (116), by an 
artist whom we should guess to be quite a 
beginner, shows, in spite of a certain ungainli- 
ness and timid determination, considerable 
promise. 








NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND, 

THe scheme has_ received sympathetic 
encouragement from the trustees and directors 
of our national collections, and a society has 
now been formed to promote it in the United 
Kingdom. 

The proposal is to enrol as many members as 
possible at an annual subscription of not less 
than one guinea. It is anticipated that indi- 
vidual members may be willing to offer a larger 
subscription or donations. Such donations may 
be allocated by the donors to any of three 
separate funds: (1) for ancient pictures and 
drawings ; (2) for other ancient works of art ; 
(3) for modern works of art. The executive 
will appoint purchasing committees, in whom a 
certain discretion will be vested. 

The annual subscription has been placed at 
a low figure in order that a large number of 
members may be enlisted, thus securing wide- 
spread interest, as well as a numerous body to 
whom special appeals may be submitted. 

From time to time it may be found necessary 
to issue such appeals, inviting contributions 
towards the acquisition of objects of unusual 
importance. Great reliance must be placed on 
this method of supplementing the funds at the 
disposal of the Society when objects of extreme 
rarity come into the market. 

The Fund will be so constituted that legacies 
can be received. It is also hoped that it may 
become a further channel through which gifts, 
bequests, and memorial presentations may be 
made to our national collections. 

On Wednesday last there was held at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Antiquaries the 
first general meeting of this society, which was 
attended by a numerous and influential body of 
subscribers. Lord Balcarres, who has been largely 
instrumental in the formation of the society, 
was in the chair, and his encouraging report 
on the progress already made was warmly 
received. He was able to state that, even before 
the first public meeting of the society, it had 
enrolled as many members as the Société des 
Amis du Louvre had acquired in four years. 

On the motion of Lord Knutsford, about forty 
persons, whose names will carry weight in all 
branches of public life, were invited to become 
members of the Council. These having already 
subscribed to the Fund, it is hoped that the 
Council will be fully representative. 

Mr. Justice Darling then proposed the Execu- 
tive Committee, to which, by an amendment, 
were added the names of all those who had 
served on the Provisional Council, and 
by whose initiative the society had been 
formed. Lord Balcarres was then nominated 
Chairman; Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P., Treasurer ; 
and Mr. Isidore Spielmann and Mr. Robert C. 
Witt, Secretaries of the Society. Mr. Humphry 
Ward added some remarks on the necessity of 
supplementing the yearly subscriptions, how- 
ever numerous they might become, by larger 
gifts, and the Chairman was able to state that 
already various members had added to their 
subscription a promise of yearly donations vary- 
ing from 1001. downwards. It issincerely to be 
wished that the practice of giving yearly dona- 
tions may become general. After the usual votes 
of thanks, the proceedings terminated. A 
society with aims which all British lovers of 
art have long had at heact is now successfully 
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THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
43, Bedford Square, Nov. 11th, 1903. 
In your last number Sir John Evans demurs 
to our statement, and says, ‘‘ As to the petition 
to the Council to issue a separate series of 
volumes upon British coinage, I must acknow- 
ledge that I cannot remember any such petition.” 
Surely this is a case in point of the little atten- 
tion which the subject has received in the 
Council of the Numismatic Society of London. 
It is only three years ago that two of us attended 
the Council meeting and urged that the Society 
should publish a series of volumes in which 
the coinage of the various English kings 
should be separately treated. Sir John Evans 
was in the chair, and replied that he could 
not consent to the issue of any publication 
which might indirectly affect the status of 
the Numismatic Chronicle, nor could he 
approve of any scheme which might possibly 
entrench upon the accumulated funds of the 
Society. This fact alone should prove the 
necessity for the British Numismatic Society. 
Although its prospectus has been, as yet, but 
half circulated, its members already number 
within forty of the roll of the Numismatic 
Society of London, and fresh applications are 
daily received. Should the new society, as 
seems probable, exceed the old in numbers, we 
wonder whether Sir John Evans will still be of 
opinion that there is not room for both. 
W. J. ANDREW. 
P. Cartyon- Britton. 
L. A. LAWRENCE. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 


Mr. Battie opened yesterday, at 1, Princes 
Terrace, an exhibition of water-colour drawings 
hy Miss Pamela Colman Smith, Mr. Cecil 
French, and Mr. Claude Hayes. 


Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. hold to-day 
a private view of ‘Life in Sunny Lands,’ a 
series of water-colour drawings by Miss 
Frances E. Nesbitt. 


To-pay is the private view at Messrs. Car- 
fax’s Gallery of paintings and drawings by Mr. 
S. G. Harvey. 

Mr. Percy Frencu has on view in the 
Modern Gallery Annexe, 175, Bond Street, 
for a short while, a series of characteristic Irish 
Jandscapes and sea views, many representing the 
places visited by the King in his tour. The 
exhibition will also include the studies of the 
pictures purchased for the King. 


Messrs. Ernest Brown & Puitiirs are 
holding to-day a private view of water-colour 
drawings by leading artists. 

THE death is announced of Alphonse Aude- 
bert, the well-known French lithographer, at 
the age of forty-six years. Audebert had been 
for twenty years one of the leading members of 
the Paris Société de Lithographes, One of his 
most successful works was his rendering of 
‘Le Plus Heureux des Trois,’ after Deschamps, 
which attracted a great deal of attention at the 
Salon of 1897. His work won him medals at 
the Salons of 1891 and 1893, and for about ten 
years he had been ‘‘ hors concours.” 


THE proposed exhibition at the Louvre of 
the work of ‘* Primitive” painters, to which 
we have previously referred, now seems 
certain of realization, and will be opened in 
April next, under the patronage of the State, and 
the presidency of M. Aynard, of the Institute, 
with the assistance of M. Bouchot. The 
exhibition will be confined to works produced 
from the reign of Philippe VI. to that of 
Henri III.—that is to say, from 1350 to 1584. 
It will comprise not only pictures, but also manu- 
scripts, enamels, glass, and tapestries, and will 
include objects which at one time formed part 
of the collections of the Dukes of Bourgogne, 





the princes of the House of Valois, the Duchess 
de Berry, &c 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has undertaken the 
publication of a work by Mr. Arthur Hayden, 
entitled ‘Chats on English China.’ The 
volume has been written primarily with a view 
to enable the possessors of old china to 
determine the factories at which their ware 
was made. A short history of each factory and 
of the makers chiefly associated with it is 
included, while illustrations depict the ware 
and the various marks, and recent prices at 
sales are added. The chinas dealt with are 
Old Derby, Chelsea, Bow, Old Worcester, 
Plymouth and Bristol, Lowestoft, Coalport, 
Spode, Nantgarw and Swansea, Minton, and 
Liverpool, while chapters are also given on Old 
English earthenware, Wedgwood pottery, and 
lustre ware. 








MUSIC 


a 


THE WEEK. 


St. JamMes’s Hatt. — Mr. Francis Macmillen’s Violin 
Recital. Popular Concerts. Miss Irene Penso’s Violin 
Recital. 


Last Friday week Mr. Francis Mac- 
millen, who has studied under M. César 
Thomson, made his début as violinist at 
St. James’s Hall. He has fine technique, 
but we should like to hear him again before 
expressing a definite opinion as to his 
artistic merits. His rendering of Bach’s 
Concerto in E was sound, though somewhat 
maniéré. There were many good points in 
his reading of the Goldmark Concerto in a 
minor, Op. 28, a work which shows skill 
rather than inspiration; but the playing 
seemed to us to lack strong feeling; the 
music, however, is not very inspiring. 
So far as we have heard the new 
player, we take him to be intellectual 
rather than emotional. Again, certain slight 
deviations from perfect intonation in the 
difficult parts of the Concerto, and in 
the César Thomson Variations on a Pas- 
sacaglia Theme of Handel’s, proved that 
he was nervous. Mr. Macmillen is young, 
and, anyhow, shows promise. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. Wood, the 
programme commencing with a bright over- 
ture by Haydn. In the days of that com- 
poser, and especially in the Court atmosphere 
in which he lived, light cheerful strains 
were welcome. But since then the world has 
grown very serious, so much so, indeed, that 
it looks on Haydn’s music as somewhat 
childish. To hear it from time to time is, 
however, refreshing, particularly when per- 
formed as well as it was on this occasion by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

The attendance at last Saturday after- 
noon’s Popular Concert was again meagre; 
but we must confess that the programme 
was not specially attractive. It opened 
with Sir Charles V. Stanford’s Quartet in 
A minor, Op. 45, composed twelve years 
ago. It is described in the programme- 
book as ‘‘most interesting” w.~k, and, so 
far as skill is concerned, that is perfectly 
true; except, however, the opening 
movement, the music is sound rather than 
soulful. It was the only quartet of the 
afternoon. The endeavour to encourage 
British music is certainly praiseworthy, but 
some standard concerted work ought to have 
been put forward as a special attraction. 
The Stanford quartet is not one with 
which the public is familiar, seeing that 
it has not been often performed. Mr. 





Frederick Lamond was the pianist, and he 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57. The first movement was cor- 
rect but cold, the second was rendered 
with good taste and feeling, but the 
finale was coarse, and the technique not 
always clean. Mr. Lamond enjoys the 
reputation of being an able and earnest inter- 
preter of Beethoven’s music; on this occa- 
sion, however, he was not up to his usual 
standard. Miss Eva Lessmann, the vocalist, 
has not a strong voice; she sings with 
taste, though without emotional power. 
Allowance, however, must be made for 
evident nervousness. 

This afternoon the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens makes a first appearance. 
Three traditional French songs, arranged 
by Sir C. V. Stanford, will be sung; the 
instrumental music, however, is by the old 
composers : Couperin, Daquin, Ariosti, Bach, 
and Rameau, and it will be played on the 
instruments for which it was written, and 
by accomplished artists. Such a rare pro- 
gramme ought to draw a full house. 

A young violinist, Miss Irene Penso, 
who has studied chiefly under M. 
Emile Sauret, gave an orchestral con- 
cert on Wednesday evening at S&t. 
James’s Hall. In Beethoven’s Concerto 
she not only displayed excellent tech- 
nique, but gave a broad, dignified, and 
expressive reading of the music. She was 
also heard in Anton Arensky’s Concerto in 4, 
Op. 54, performed forthe first time in England, 
The first two movements are fairly interest- 
ing, but the Tempo di Valse, though it 
opens gracefully, soon becomes wearisome, 
while the finale repeats with certain modifi- 
cations the opening movement, without, 
however, adding to its interest. Miss Penso 
played the solo part with marked skill and 
energy. Mr. Henry J. Wood was con- 
ductor. 








Wiusical Gossiy. 


WE were pleased to find the name of Dr. 
August Manas among the distinguished men on 
whom the King has conferred the honour of 
knighthood, one well merited by the veteran 
conductor, who for so many years laboured 
zealously for the cause of high art. Now that 
orchestral concerts are so numerous in the 
metropolis, one is apt to forget the days in which 
the Crystal Palace Concerts were the chief 
events of the musical season. 


‘ Ex1yaH’ was performed at the opening con- 
cert of the Royal Choral Society at the Albert 
Hall last Thursday week, under the direction of 
Sir Frederick Bridge, with Mesdames Albani 
and Kirkby Lunn and Messrs. Philip Newbury 
and Kennerley Rumford as chief soloists. 


Mavame Buavvett's concert at St. James's 
Hall on Monday afternoon was most successful ; 
and the recitals of the well-known artists Mr. 
Plunket Greene and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, the 
one at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, 
the other at the Bechstein Hall on Wednesday 
evening, deserve mention on account of the 
excellent programmes. 


Tue first concert of the second series of 
Broadwood Concerts took place last Thursday 
week at St. James’s Hall, the programme 
including a fresh, clever Quintet for Strings 
in c minor by H. Balfour Gardiner, a young 
composer who is not given to undue lengths. 


|The work was interpreted, though somewhat 
| roughly, by the Cathie Quartet, with Mr. Alfred 


Ballin as second viola. 
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Tue Crystal Palace Concerts during the last 
few weeks have not been noticed, simply because 
nothing in the programmes has called for special 
mention. It is difficult enough, indeed, to 
do anything like justice to the concerts given 
in London proper. Miss Marie Hall and 
Herr Kubelik have both given highly successful 
concerts. Herr Pachmann and Herr Backhaus, 
Madame Marchesi, and Mr. Denis O’Sullivan 
have also appeared. Miss Marie Hall, by the 
way, has hitherto drawn the largest audience. 

Tus afternoon, at Mr. Charles Fry’s Shak- 
spearean Matinée at the Royalty Theatre, 
Pindar’s first Pythian Ode will be sung, with 
lute accompaniment, to music discovered in a 
monastery near Messina, and published by 
Kircher in his ‘ Musurgia,’ 1650. The ode was 
written in commemoration of a victory gained 
by Hiero at the Pythian Games, 474 B.c. 

WE regret to announce the death, after only 
a week’s illness, of Mr. Alfred E. Rodewald, of 
Liverpool, at the early age of forty-two. He 
was not a professional musician, but an en- 
thusiast for the art, and conductor of the con- 
certs of the Liverpool Amateur Orchestral 
Society, in which capacity he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. In addition he took active 
interest in music in the north of England. Dr. 
Elgar, by the way, dedicated to him his ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ March in p. 

A youne Hungarian boy, ten years of age, 
has been giving violin recitals at Berlin, and his 
playing has caused quite a sensation. Dr. 
Joachim declares that he is the most gifted 
child he has ever known. He has extraordinary 
technique and a wonderful memory. His name 
is Franz von Vecsey. It is said that he will 
soon withdraw from the platform and devote 
himself to serious study. 

Huco Wotr's opera ‘Der Corregidor,’ pro- 
duced at Mannheim June 7th, 1896, was per- 
formed for the first time at Munich on the 
4th inst. 

Fex1x Morr has been appointed principal 
conductor at Munich, and he will enter upon 
his duties at the Wagner performances at 
the Prinz Regent Theater, Munich, next 
August. At Carlsruhe, where he held office 
for over twenty years, he was noted as a 
Wagner conductor, but he was catholic in his 
tastes. In this année Berlioz it should be 
remembered that Herr Mottl was the first to 
_— in its entirety Berlioz’s ‘Les Troyens.’ 
his was in 1890, and two years later he gave a 
cycle of the French master’s three works for the 
stage: ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ ‘Les Troyens,’ and 
‘Béatrice et Bénédict.’ 

On October 25th, 1853, Berlioz gave a concert 
at Brunswick in which a young violinist, Joseph 
Joachim by name, playeda solo. The Hofcapelle, 
on the 25th of last month, commemorated that 
event by giving a concert, principally devoted 
to the works of Berlioz, and invited Prof. 
Joachim to take part in it, and, says the Alige- 
meine Musik-Zeitung of November 6th, ‘‘ as on 
that day fifty years ago, so now he was again 
received with enthusiasm.” Soon after the 
concert of 1853 Berlioz wrote a long letter to 
his friend Humbert, but he was too much occu- 
pied with the reception given to himself and 
his music to say anything about the violinist. 

Frau Erika Nissen-Liz, an esteemed Nor- 
Wegian pianist, born near Christiania in 1845, 
died in that city on October 27th. She made 
concert tours on the Continent, and also, 
according to Riemann, visited England. 

Next January the Guildhall School of Music 
will hold a first examination for the diploma of 
licentiateship. It will be open to all comers. 
Application must be made to Mr. Saxe Wyndham 
before November 30th. 

Last Thursday week a concert was given by 
Mr. William Kuhe, the well-known pianist, who 
was born at Prague on December 10th, 1823. 
Though not on the actual anniversary of birth, 


YUM 


the concert was intended to celebrate that 
event. He came to England in 1855. 


Octossr 28TH was the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Caroline Unger, the vocalist. 
She was the contralto in Beethoven's ‘Choral’ 
Symphony when it was produced at Vienna 
in 1824, and she turned the master—who 
was on the platform, although he did not 
conduct—round to see the applause which he 
could not hear. In one of Beethoven’s ‘ Conver- 
sation Books’ she wrote in 1823, apparently in 
connexion with a concert given by her and 
Sontag, at which Beethoven was present: ‘‘I 
thank you for your friendly note, and I shall 
keep it as a sacred thing.—A pity that I do not 
deserve your title.” ‘‘ And a pity, too,” says 
one of the composer’s biographers, ‘‘that she 
nevertheless lost the letter—one fine day it was 
stolen from her.” In 1840 Unger married the 
French writer Sabatier, said to be the first 
translator of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ into French. 
She died March 23rd, 1877, at her villa near 
Florence. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


8un. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
a= Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hail. 
Mon. Popular Concert (Ancient Music), 8, St James’s Hail. 
Tves. Miss Dorothy Bridson’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
- Richter Concert, 8 15, Queen's Hall. 
_— “Triumph Concert” Kecital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Werp. Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Miles C. Holldésy and Ida Kelen's Pianoforte Recital, 8, St. 
James's Hall. 
- Miss Ethel Henry-Bird and Mrs. Marian Jay, Vocal and Violin 
Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hal! 
Tuvrs. Herr schonberger’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Messrs Broadwood’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
_- Madame Kate Benda’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Madame Marchesi’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Miss Sokoloff Steen’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ M. Ysaye’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St James’s Hall. 
Sar. Chappel Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— M. Busoni’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— 


The Haymarket Theatre: some Records and 
Reminiscences. By Cyril Maude. Edited 
by Ralph Maude. (Grant Richards.) 

Wir so much cheery optimism does Mr. 

Cyril Maude carry out his self-imposed task 

of describing the fortunes of the house of 

which his has been perhaps the most 
felicitous management, that it is difficult to 
arraign him for shortcomings. The task 
itself is worthy, and might, if seriously 
carried out, constitute a useful contribution 
to the history of the stage. Next to the two 
great rival houses of Drury Lane (once the 

Theatre Royal) and Covent Garden, His 

Majesty’s (first called the Haymarket), and 

the now forgotten edifices in Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields and Dorset Garden, the Hay- 

market is the most interesting of London 

theatres. For the absence of early asso- 
ciations of the paulo-post-Restoration period 
or the Restoration period itself amends are 
perhaps made by the brilliancy of the 
later history. At a period subsequent to 
the record of Genest, the Haymarket held 
its own, while the accounts of the larger 
establishments, except so far as they are 
concerned with the lyrical drama or deal 
with quite modern times, are those of 


all but continuous failure. Materials 
for a complete history of the Haymarket 
are, moreover, abundant, and _ search 


amidst existing annals—in which, in addi- 
tion to Genest, must be included histories, 
virtually consecutive, of the stage by 
Victor and Oulton, the long series (seventy- 
six volumes or more) of the ‘ Theatrical 
Observer Daily Bills of the Play,’ ‘Thea- 
trical Biography,’ and surviving magazines 
and newspapers — might result in the 


further from Mr. Maude’s intention than 
to write a serious history. He repudiates 
the idea as if something of reproach 
would have attended it, and declares that, 
though sins of commission on the part of 
himself and his collaborator or editor are 
numerous, those of omission are of far 
greater number, adding, ‘‘ But in the latter 
case we have sinned with intention.”’ 

As in most existing works on theatrical 
subjects, a chief and pardonable aim has 
been to amuse. In order to supplement 
written stories and personal recollections, 
the compilers have called upon previous 
occupants or actors at the theatre, without 
whose aid, as they state, the task would 
not have been attempted. In the autobio- 
graphy of Charlotte Charke, the youngest 
daughter of Colley Cibber, in writings of 
her not more reputable brother, Theophilus 
Cibber, in the ‘Life of Foote,’ by John 
Bee (7.¢., Badcock), Peake’s ‘Memoirs of 
the Colman Family,’ the younger Colman’s 
‘Random Records,’ in the numerous lives 
of actors, and in collections such as Ryan’s 
‘Dramatic Table Talk,’ are anecdotes with- 
out end concerning the Haymarket and the 
principal actors thereat. Many of these 
works Mr. Maude has laid under contribu- 
tion. For the Webster and Buckstone 
period materials are less abundant, though 
still accessible to patient research. The 
latter part of Buckstone’s management is 
within living memory, some of Mr. Gilbert’s 
pieces belonging to its repertory, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal having been among the 
principal performers. The Bancroft manage- 
ment has been described by Sir Squire and 
Lady Bancroft, the management of Mr. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree belongs to yester- 
day, and that of Messrs. Maude and Har- 
rison to the present day. 

Whether the stories extracted from written 
records or those obtained on the viva 
voce evidence of living men are the more 
trustworthy who shall say? Both are 
amusing to those whom like futili- 
ties can entertain. Foote, the so-called 
‘‘ English Aristophanes,” supplies Mr. 
Maude with endless anecdotes, mostly good, 
and many of them, doubtless, new to the 
idle reader. We wonder on what authority, 
if any, the famous nonsense beginning ‘‘ She 
went into the garden to get a cabbage- 
leaf,” &c., is fathered on Johnson. Elliston 
is substituted for Martin Burney as the 
subject of Lamb’s comment at whist, ‘‘ What 
a hand [sic] you would have, Elliston, if 
dirt were trumps!” Strickland of the Hay- 
market is called ‘‘ Stickland,’’ and Madame 
Janauschek thrice ‘‘Madame Janauchek.”’ 
Edwin Booth’s first part at the Haymarket 
is said to have been Sir Charles Over- 
reach instead of Sir Giles Overreach. 
When ‘The Colonel’ and ‘The Serious 
Family’ are said to be due to Bayard’s 
‘Marie [Mari] 4 la Campagne,’ and when 
we hear of Vaubant (sic) of the Comédie 
Francaise, it is one to whom Mr. Maude 
has trusted who is responsible for the 
mistakes. 

Ina work of this class these things are usual 
and pardoned, since they detract nowise 
from the enjoyment of the reader. For the 
truth of some anecdotes now first told in a 
necessarily modified form we can ourselves 
vouch. The mention of ‘“ Charlie” Brook- 





production of something like a day-to- 





day chronicle. Nothing, however, is 


field as ‘‘one of the wittiest men alive’’ 
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brings to the esoteric memories of many 
brilliant sayings not yet to be made common 
property. Other stories concerning ‘‘ Harry”’ 
Kemble, once quaintly misnamed Keble, 
will also interest the initiate. The 
illustrations, which constitute a great 
attraction, include delightful portraits of 
Mr. Maude, his wife (as Lady Teazle), 
and his partner, views of the theatre 
at various dates, excellent likenesses of 
the Bancrofts, Mr. Tree, Liston (as Moll 
Flaggon, or preferably Flagon, the first 
exponent of which was “‘ Dicky” Suett), 
Buckstone (as Acres, Tony Lumpkin, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Scrub), Ben- 
jamin Webster, and the younger Charles 
Mathews. To the last-named we have 
always heard attributed a story now tcld 
concerning another actor. To the many 
good stories about ‘‘ Dicky” Suett — to 
whose ‘chuckling ‘O la!’” upon the 
stock of which two syllables he drolled 
“richer than the cuckoo,” thousands of 
hearts, according to Lamb, responded— 
Mr. Maude might in some future edi- 
tion add, if he can find it, a species 
of posthumous citation. We read it some 
time ago, and, with reprehensible careless- 
ness, neglected to extract it. As Suett’s 
funeral was passing down Fleet Street on 
its way to St. Paul’s Churchyard, where the 
body rests, Suett’s friend Lowry was stand- 
ing in his doorway watching the procession. 
A clever mimic (? Palmer) in one of the car- 
riages called out, in the exact tones of the 
dead humourist, ‘‘O dear! Lowry, going to 
be buried, O la!” driving with this super- 
natural croak the former intimate in 
consternation from his door. It is under- 
stood that the exact details of this rather 
gruesome joke we do not guarantee. 
According to Mr. Maude, who is doubtless 
right, the last words of “ Dicky Gossip,” 
as, after one of his parts, he was familiarly 
called, were, as he sank back in the arms of 
Robert Palmer, ‘‘Oh! Oh la, Bobby!” 
Dicky’s own reported jokes are not very 
exhilarating. ‘The Haymarket Theatre’ 
is written with much humour and animal 
spirits and in a vein of refreshing tolerance. 





Bramatic Sassiy. 


‘KaLTwassER,’ a three-act play by Herr 
Ludwig Fulda, produced on Saturday last at the 
Royalty Theatre, contains so strong an element 
of farce as scarcely to merit the qualification of 
comedy (Lustspiel) assigned. It seems to owe a 
little to ‘ Divorcons,’and shows the proceedings in 
a sanatorium for sufferers by nervous diseases, 
which is converted into something resembling 
an agapemone, a climax being reached when a 
‘**gay dog” of a musical composer, instead of 
carrying off, as he has purposed, the wife of his 
physician and host, elopes with his own divorced 
wife. This trifle—it is scarcely more—is fairly 
played by the new members of the company. 
Friulein Eugenie Pross, who brings a welcome 
gift of personal beauty, seems lacking in ex- 
perience. She should take to herself the coun- 
sel bestowed upon Audrey by her clownish 
admirer: “Bear your body more seeming, 
Audrey.” This evening will witness the first 
performance of Hauptmann’s ‘College Cramp- 
ton,’ in which Herr Hans Andresen will appear 
as Crampton. ‘ Kaltwasser,’ it may be stated, 
was first seen at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, on 
October 9th, 1902. 


‘ DanTE ’ proves not wholly to the taste of the 
New York public, and will forthwith be sup- 





planted at the Broadway by the travelling 
repertory with which Sir Henry Irving is 
fortunately provided. 

Mapame Suzanne Després, who has acquired 
a reputation at the Théatre de l'Cuvre, the 
Gymnase, the Comédie Francaise, and other 
houses, has been engaged to replace Madame 
Réjane at the Vaudeville. 

Ir is announced in the Evra that in the pro- 
duction by the Stage Society of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘Cesar and Cleopatra’ Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will play Julius Ossar. As that 
actor is now in America, and will not, according 
to existing arrangements, return for some 
months, the production can scarcely be regarded 
as imminent. 

Sicnora Dus, being unable to give on Satur- 
day afternoon her promised performance of ‘ La 
Signora dalle Camelie,’ prolonged her season 
at the Adelphi until Monday, when she was 
seen in that piece. 

THE question raised by Mr. George Alexander 
as to the obligation to wear evening dress at the 
theatres is futile. Except in the case of the 
opera, no such obligation has ever existed. 


THe run of ‘The Climbers’ at the Comedy 
has been summarily arrested. From the outset 
its hold upon the public seemed precarious. 


‘THe Woman From GAOL,’ a melodrama by 
Mr. George R. Sims, was given at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, on Monday. It is the story 
of an innocent woman condemned to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, but bringing home the 
offence in the end to the real criminal. Other 
novelties of the week are ‘A White Passion 
Flower,’ by Mr. Ernest Willett, at the Ken- 
nington Theatre, and ‘Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson,’ a farcical comedy, by Messrs. H. 
and E. Paulton and Mr. Kenneth Rae, at the 
Brixton. 








MISCELLANEA 


— 
“ PUELLA AND RUBEUS” IN ‘THE KNIGHT'S TALE.’ 


In Chaucer’s ‘Knight’s Tale’ (Group A, 1. 
2045) we are told that there were two figures 
over the head of Mars, named Puella and 
Rubeus. 

I have explained this in my note (vol. v. 
p. 83); the point being that Chaucer has said 
Puella when he ought to have said Puer. Of 
the sixteen geomantic figures there were three 
named Puella, Puer, and Rubeus. Of these, 
Puer and Rubeus belonged to Mars, and 
Puella belonged to Venus. One can see this 
at a glance in F. Hartmann’s ‘Geomancy,’ 
London, 1889, where Mars is placed between 
Puer and Rubeus (p. 31). I believe some one 
has suggested that perhaps Chaucer really 
meant to assign Puella to Mars because of his 
love for Venus. I really cannot accept this 
explanation. Surely it is possible that Chaucer 
was misled by some authority. At any rate, 
it is worth saying that this very mistake occurs 
elsewhere. In the Cambridge University 
Library, the MS. Ii. 1. 13 contains a tract on 
geomancy. At fol. 139 there is a notice of 
Rubeus, against which occurs, in the margin, 
the figure for Rubeus. And just above there is 
an account of “ Inberbis (sic) uel Puella.” But 
considering that Imberbis (see my note) was 
another name for Puer, and that the geomantic 
figure for Puer appears in the margin, it is clear 
that Puella is here a mistake for Puer. Con- 
sequently, if Chaucer consulted an authority 
which resembled this MS., he must have been 
misinformed ; but he would naturally conclude 
that it was all right. Watrer W. SxKear, 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. E. 8.—E, H. R. T.—R. S.— 
RB. F.—received. 

H. H.—Inquiring. 

N. M.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED LIST 
post free on application. 





Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. DUFF, 
of the British Central Africa Administration, 


With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, and a Map of Nyasaland. 


Crown folio, 5/7. 5s, net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. By Gerald §, 
DAVIES, M.A., Author of ‘Frans Hals.’ With 
84 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collo- 
type Reprcductions, including all the Artist’s 
most important Works. Finely printed at the 
Chiswick Press, 
Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, 
102. 108, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R, WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS, 

With about 50 Reproductions in Half-Tone and 
3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest 
Works in Oil, Water Colour, Pastel, Etching, and 
Lithography. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILLET and the BARBIZON 
SCHOOL. By ARTHUR TOMSON. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other Repro- 
ductions of the Work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, 
and Rousseau, many specially photographed 
for this Volume. 





In 5 vols, 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s, 6d. 
net each. To be published at intervals of 
Three Months, 

VOL, I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the 
Supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 
450 Illustrations. 


Illustrated prospectus on application, 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald 
SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A., Author of 
the Companion Volume on Reynolds, &c. 
With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions 
in Half-Tone of important Pictures, including 
several hitherto unknown to the general public. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By 
CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Byam Shaw. 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 
LIGHT and WATER. An Essay oD 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. 
By Sir MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart. With 
89 Photographic Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
NEW ART PICTURE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN. 


by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


Size 83 in. by 64in. Art boards, white cloth back, 
with inlet Coloured Design, 2s. 6d. net. 


could not be wished for very young folks.” — Scotsman. 


~ FREDERICK WARNE & 


With numerousColoured and Pen-and-Ink Drawings 


“A delightful picture-book for children. Mr. Leslie 
Brooke’s drawings of animals are exceedingly clever and 
richly humorous, A prettier or more amusing picture-book 


0.5 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


iain See OeeSeEOeeSEeSSEO + 





Cloth gilt, in cloth case, price 21s, 


THE LANSDOWNE POCKET SHAKSPEARE. 


PRINTED ON THE FINEST INDIA PAPER. 
Red line (size 34 by 5 inches). 
ALSO KEPT IN 
Half-white cloth with watered silk sides, richly gilt, in elegant folding watered silk box case. 
Best French morocco, in French morocco case, with patent silver fastener. 
Finest Turkey morocco, limp, red under gold edges, round corners, tooled borders, in best 


Six Charming Little Volumes, 








Old faces in New Places, New bodies in old clothes, 
Ilow they got into them— 


NOBODY KNOWS! 


Oblong, size 5} in. by Sin. 
Picture boards, enamelled covers, cloth back and corners, 
2s, net. 


Hall is responsible for the dainty and laughable coloured 
pictures, mostly of birds and animals in comic costumes.” 
Lloyd's News. 


TOM CATAPUS AND 
POTIPHAR. 


A Tale of Ancient Egypt. 
With 20 Coloured Pictures by LILY SCHOFIELD, 
Square feap. 8vo, size 6fin. by 5in., art linen boards, 
flat back, 1s. 6d. net. 

The story of how Tom Catapus and Potiphar went fishing, 
and how a crocodile nearly caught Tom Catapus, and how 
he was subsequently avenged, are told in most amusing 
verses illustrated in a quaint Egyptian style. 








Cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net ; or in art boards, 1s. net. 


THE TALE OF PETER 
RABBIT. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 
“Quite charming.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TALE OF SQUIRREL 
NUTKIN. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 


With 27 Coloured Illustrations. Art fabric gilt, 
1s. 6¢. net; or in art boards, 1s. net. 

“A capital story for the little ones. ‘ This is a tale about 
a tail—a tail that belonged to a little red squirrel, and his 
name was Nutkin.’ The coloured illustrations, which are 
quaintly conceived and beautifully printed, should suffice 
i themselves to make this little book a favourite.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TAILOR OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 
With 27 Coloured Illustrations. 
Art fabric gilt, 1s. 6d. net; or in art boards, 1s. net. 


_ The tale is delightful indeed ; it is more—it is great in 
its Way, and the quaintness, whimsicality, and persuasive 
charm of it are borne out in the exquisite coloured pictures. 
Anything so delicate and beautiful as these we have not 
seen for long.” — Dundee Advertiser. 








Large royal 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. ; or picture boards, 
cloth back, 4s. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ PIC- 
TURE NATURAL HISTORY. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


with upwards of 200 Coloured Figures of the best-known 
“ Animals, and 64 pp. of Illustrated Descriptive Letter- 
PICSS, 

_“We have never seen a better book of animal ‘lore for 
ung people.”—Daily News. " 

,A picture book suitable for children who have shown a 
‘ste for outdoor life....... A chapter on monkeys is almost as 
Soul ‘as a fairy tale, and it has the superior merit of being 
‘we, Boys and girls will like this book immensely.” 
Yorkshire Post. 





With 24 Pictures in Colour by MADELINE HALL. 


“Many of the dear old rhymes of the nursery are most 
humorously illustrated in ‘ Nobody Knows.’ Miss Madeline 


Turkey morocco lined case, patent folding form. 
Full calf, red under gold edges, rownd corners, tooled borders, in full calf-lined case, paten* 
folding form. 





Prices of above on Application. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each, 


AN ANTARCTIC QUEEN. BILLOWS AND BERGS. 
By Capt. CHARLES CLARK. By W. C. METCALFE. 
With 8 Original Illustrations by J. B. Greene. With 8 Original Illustrations by Chas, J. de Lacy. 
| “A fresh, vigorous tale of its kind; the reader ‘** Breezily told and well illustrated.”—Scotsman, 
knows that he is actually afloat in Capt. Clark’s ‘A book just suited to boys, crammed full of 


hands. No boy will quarrel with the vigour of the | adventure at sea from cover to cover,” aes 
story or its attractiveness,”— Spectator, Lloyd's News. 











Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, or art linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE TWO-EYED GRIFFIN.| THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN, 


A Fairy Story. | es ; 
| By HERBERT E. INMAN. | And other Fairy Stories. 
| With numerous Illustrations by KE. A. Mason, 
‘All London boys and girls ought to read the 
| ‘Two-Eyed Griffin,’ a fantastic and amusing medley, 
| dealing with ‘our famous London town.’ There 


| are also some pretty fancies; and the vision of : 
| London in all the ages which swept before the ‘* All the stories show a certain talent, specially 


astonished children will delight and enlighten not | ‘The Child of Mercy’ and ‘The Rat that lost its 
only Howard and Trixie, but many other little | Tail.’ Sometimes the chatter is almost as humorous 
people,” —A theneum. as that of Mark Twain.”—7imes, 


THE STANDARD HANDBOOKS ON CARD GAMES. 


| 
| 
| 
| NEW VOLUME READY SHORTLY. 
| 


| 
| 


By HERBERT E, INMAN, 


With Original Illustrations by E. A. Mason, 








FOSTERS BRIDGE TACTICS. A Complete System of Self- 
instruction, by which the reader can soon become such a master of every detail of the strategy of 
the game, that there should be no hand which he would not know how to play. In feap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. Price 3s. 6d, net each. 


The BRIDGE MANUAL. Fourth Edition. An Illustrated and 
Pratical Course of Instruction and Complete Guide to the Conventions of theGame. By JOHN 
DOE. With Illustrated Hands of Actual Play printed in Red and Black. 
The new game “Bridge” has come rapidly into favour, and is almost entirely superseding Whist 
and Solo in the best clubs, This little manual, with its clear and simple system, will be found invaluable 
by those who wish to become au fait with the game. 


FOSTER’S WHIST MANUAL: a Complete System of Instruction 


in the Game. By R. F. Foster. Fifth Edition. In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


WHIST TACTICS. By R. F. Foster. A Complete Course of 


Instruction in the Methods adopted by the Best Players. Illustrated by Diagrams of 112 Hand: 
played between Sixteen Notable Players. In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


The POKER MANUAL: a Practical Course of Instruction in 
the Game, with illustrative Hands and Chapters on Bluffing and Jack-Pots. By TEMPLAR. 
Together with the ‘International Code of Laws,’ In crown 8vo, illustrative Hands printed in 
Red and Black. Cloth, gilt edges. 




















FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS in POETRY and FICTION, 


and Works suitable for Presents, post free on application. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MiR. JOHN LANE'S 
NEW BOOKS. ~——_ 


BELLES LETTRES. 
SOPHISMS of FREE TRADE and 


POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. 
By the late JOHN BARNARD BYLES. A New 
Edition. Edited, with Introductory Notes, by W. 8S. 
LILLY and C. S. DEVAS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HORTUS VITZ; or, the HANGING 


GARDENS: Moralising Essays. By VERNON ‘LEE, 
Author of ‘ Renaissance Studies,’ &c. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The LITTLE PEOPLE. By L. Allen 


HARKER, Author of ‘ A Romance of the Nursery.’ 5s. 


The BEATRICE BOOK. By Ralph 


HAROLD BRB&THERTON, Author of ‘The Child 
Mind.’ 6s 








Crown 8vo, 











POETRY. 
FOR ENGLAND. By William Watson. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

GiLBERT CHESTERTON in the Fortnightly Review.—“In 
Mr. Watson’s political poems may be found what can be 
found nowhere else in modern England—the old authentic 
voice of the England of Milton and Wordsworth.” 


AFTER SUNSET: Poems. By Rosa- 
MUND MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of * Vespertilia,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“‘ This volume will be added by many to a shelf where are 
kept the volumes of poetry that have made successful and 
intimate and personal appeal.”— Daily News. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, 


and other Poems. By WILLIAM MORRIS. With 
Title-Page, Cover Design, and nearly 100 Drawings by 
Jessie King. Crown 4vo, 5s net. 


AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 


Being the Contemporary Acc ‘unts of King Charles II.’s 
Escape, not included in‘ The Flight of the King.’ By 
ALLAN FEA. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 














A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND With 20 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, 50 Vignettes, Title-Page, End Papers, and Cover 
Design by G. C. Wilmshurst. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of ST. MARY MAG- 


DALEN. Translated from the Italian of an unknown 
Fourteenth - Century Writer. By VALENTINA 
HAWTREY. With an Introductory Note by VERNON 
LEE, and 14 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced from 
the Old Masters. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HEROINES of POETRY. By 


CONSTANCE K. MAUD. With 10 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions, a Title-Page, and Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
WHERE LOVE IS. By W. J. 


LOCKE, Author ot ‘ The Usurper,’ &c. 6s. 


The HOUSE on the SANDS. By 


quanees MARRIOTT, Author of ‘The Column,’ 
c. 6s. 


ELEANOR DAYTON. By Nathaniel 


ee Author of ‘They that Took the Sword,’ 
re. 6s. 




















3s 6d. 
TOMMY WIDEAWAKE By H. H. 


BASHFORD. 


** Mr. Bashford has succeeded in adding a real boy and some 
real Olympians to our literature.” —Pali Mall Gazette, 





-JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The First Edition of Five Thousand 
Copies of Mr. MORLEY 
ROBERTS’S New Novel, 
RACHEL MARR, having 
been exhausted within a few 
days of publication, Mr. Nash 
has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a SECOND 
LARGE IMPRESSION is 
NOW READY, price Six 


Shillings. 

RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


BY 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Times.—‘‘ One must admire Rachel Marr.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ The work of a genius,” 

Morning Post.—‘‘Mr. Morley Roberts’s finest 
achievement.” 


RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


BY 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ For all those whose business 
it is to observe the modern tendencies of literature 
this novel is one of the most significant productions 
of the time...... It is finely conceived ; the character 
of the heroine is admirably delineated; the work- 
manship is bold and fearless; the book itself is 
moulded on those large and liberal lines which 
make it of consequence and importance.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘We recommend 
Marr.’ It will bear reading twice.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.—“It is animated by the 
spirit and courage which make for good litera. 
ture.” 


RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


BY 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Academy, —‘‘ Beautifully conceived; she is a fine 
idea.” 

Vanity Fair,—‘‘A fine novel. 
author to a high place.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Mr. Roberts has drawn 
his heroine greatly, on magnificent lines.” 


‘Rachel 


It raises its 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street, 





BENNETT’S POEMS 


W. Cc. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Squarelémo, cloth, 2s, 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Post.—“ Spirited, , and vi sly graphic,” 
ews. —“ Very spirited.” a veraphic, 
Pall Mali Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 

lorning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.”’ 
John Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.” 

jitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
lon News. Right well done.”’ 

the World.—‘‘ There is real | gel in these songs.” 

Mirror.—‘* With admirable felicity he embodies national Sentiment 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 

Noncon; rmist.—** These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 


the genuine 4 

Leeds Mer. .—‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea Songs We 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’’ 

a Mail.—“ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers toa noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all ow 
Sailors’ Homes and all our M ile Marine A iati ” 

Ezaminer.—“ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, ang 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








Morni 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRARLI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. ‘This includes KBY8 to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION,’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream 's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOtES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIo- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYER®S’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &e) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1549. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
N 4TIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab. } (1895. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund nearly . £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++» £11,750,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





DOESN'T “BITE” THE SKIN. 





DINNEFORD'S = MaGNesIs 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
, Children, aud Infants. 
DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA 
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~ GQHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


NOW READY, in 2 handsome vols. large 4to, in a linen gilt binding, price Ten Guineas net. 
(The Edition for sale strictly limited to 500 Numbered Copies.) 


MES ORROCK, 


PAINTER, CONNOISSEUR, COLLECTOR. 


By BYRON WEBBER. 
Illustrated by 97 Photogravure Plates and about 90 Half-Tone Illustrations. 


Among the Great Masters represented by choice examples of their Art are REYNOLDS, TURNER, GAINSBOROUGH, 
LAWRENCE, RAEBURN, ROMNEY, MORLAND, MULLER, ETTY, CROME, HOPPNER, BONINGTON, PHILLIP, 
LANDSEER, MILLAIS, DAWSON, DE WINT, DAVID COX, GEORGE BARRET, WILLIAM HUNT, and their Contem- 


poraries. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.’ 


The QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG, being some Passages and Personal 
Opinions in the Karly Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By HERBERT COMPTON. Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN CLARISSA’S DAY.’ 


SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Saran TytTLer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A story of domestic interest, in which Sir David Wilkie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Mrs. Siddons are introduced. 
Kensington of their time is described.” —Scotsman. 


A SENSATION NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 


The MOTOR PIRATE. By G. Sipyey Paternoster. 


Charles R. Sykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


With 12 Illustrations by 


SOME RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The MISTRESS of BONAVENTURE. By Harotp Binpioss, Author of ‘A 


Sower of Wheat.’ 

“Its sketches of feminine character are especially clever. Mr. Bindloss has a brilliant descriptive gift, and it would 

be rather hard to find in current fiction chapters which hold the reader’s attention so closely as ‘How Kedmond came 

Home,’ or ‘The Turning of the Tide.’ Lucille Haldane is a charming character, and, indeed, every person and incident 
in the novel prove Mr. Bindloss to be a literary craftsman of a high order.”— Glasgow Herald, 


An ANGEL’S PORTION. By ALGernon GissinG, Author of ‘A Secret of the 


North Sea.’ 
“It is a good story. The characterization is excellent, the dialogue spirited.”—Glasgow Herald. 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 


“Surely Mr. Christie Murray has never had full justice done to him as a story-teller. In the sheer art of graceful 
and easy narration I have always held that he is surpassed by few living writers...... He bas never written a stronger or 
better handled story than ‘ Verona’s Father.’ ”—To-Day. 


LEONORA. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of ‘ Anna of the Five Towns.’ 

“Both matter and manner are excellent. Shrewd observation, skilful writing, a keen appreciation of character.”— 
Sketch, “ Full of real and thoughtful observation, careful indication of character, and the dramatic presentation of 
human emotions.’’— Atheneum, 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Sreicur, Author of ‘The Mysteries of 


Heron Dyke.’ 
* An excellent story.’”’—Scotsman, 


A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry Cresswe., Author of ¢ A Precious Scamp.’ 


“In plot, construction, and dialogue, an excellent work...... It is a distinctly clever novel.”—Birmingham Post. 


LADY JUDAS. By Franx Barrert, Author of ‘Fettered for Life.’ Srconp 
EDITION. 
‘*For those-who love an exciting story ‘Lady Judas’ will prove enthralling. Mr. Barrett has chosen a fascinating 
subject.” — Sheffield Telegraph, 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Frep. Wuisuaw, Author of ‘ Mazeppa,’ Ke. 

“Mr. Fred. Whishaw is a past-master in the art of sensational fiction. He knows how to hold bis reader spellbound 
from start to finish, and can tell a story in so convincing a fashion as to make the most improbable incidents seem quite 
right and na'ural. He has, too, no small skill in characterization. Mr. Whishaw is at his best in Russian stories, and ‘A 
Splendid Impostor’ is one of the most exciting books he has written.”—Saturday Review. 


A BUTTERFLY: Her Friends and Her Fortunes. 


Author of ‘ Man, Woman, and Fate,’ &c. 
‘*A bright, vivacious story, with strong love interest.”—Daily Mail. 


The MYSTERY of LINCOLN’S INN. By Rozsert Macuray, Author of ‘ The 
Vision Splendid,’ &e. SECOND EDITION. 
** Holds the attention of the reader from the firat page to the last.”— Yorkshire Post. 


UNTO the THIRD GENERATION. By M. P. Suiet, Author of ‘The Purple 


loud.’ 
“Mr, Shiel’s colossal novel.” —Truth. 


7 . 
The BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank Ricuarpsoy, Author of ‘Semi- 
Society.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Smart, witty, and cynical.”—Times. ‘‘Crackles with the best of fun.”—Pall Mail. “ An excellent absurdity.” — 
Daily Mail. ‘* Mr. Richardson is doing for Bayswater what Kipling did for India.”—Referee. ‘* Excruciatingly funny.”— 
Glasgow Herald. ** Wonderfully humorous.”—7o-Day. ‘Sparkles with smart sayings.”—Hmpire. ‘‘ Hasten to get this 
volume.”—Lioyd’s. ‘ One of the funniest books in the English language.”—Chic. 


By Iza Durrvs Harpy, 








THE NEW HUNTING-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


The BEST of the FUN. By Capt. E. Penneci-E_mairsr. With 56 Illustra- 


tions, Coloured and Black-and-White, by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 

.‘ Capt. Pennell-Elmbirst’s new book is, in our judgment, the best he has ever put together......Always vigorous, he 
derives fresh stimulus, renewed youth and energy from a visit to new pastures, and his writing, always delightful in its 
freshness and geniality, is more charming than ever. It is late in the day to give him a testimonial as raconteur, but in 
these pages he proves over and over again that in anecdote he is without a rival...... It is a truly delightful medley of sport.” 

Baily’s Magazine, 





BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Par, Author of‘ Eliza.’ 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘A humorist who never wearies. 1am sure I bave laughed as heartily over it as over anything he has ever written. 
The husband is a delightful creation.”—To-day. . . ' = 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


—e— 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 7s. 6d. 


ITALIAN 
CHARACTERS 


IN THE 


EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LOMBARD STUDIES, ‘THE LIBERA- 
TION OF ITALY,’ ‘CAVOUR,’ 


‘*T have just been reading Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco’s book on ‘Italian Characters.’ There is 
no decent man but must acknowledge the enormous 
moral elevation which a people derives from the 
contemplation of great examples of courage, 
patriotism, and persistence, I do not know where 
to find any nobler examples of civic virtue than the 
men whose biographies this book furnishes,” 

New York Nation. 

Mr, GLADSTONE wrote to the Author:—“ My 
public and personal engagements keep me sadly in 
literary arrear, but yesterday I was able to begin 
your work, and I read with profound interest the 
memoir of Ricasoli and that of the Poerios, Both 
are most interestirg, and the workmanship is like 
that of a practised biographer.” 

This book may be obtained in Italian from 
FRATELLI TREVES, Milan; and in German 
from G. WIGAND, Leipsic. 


LABOUR and PROTECTION. 


Essays by various Writers, Edited by H, W. 
MASSINGHAM, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Contributions by John Burns, M.P., J. A. Hobson, 
George Jacob Holyoake, Thomas Lough, M.P., 
Rosalind Nash, B, Seebohm Rowntree, George N. 
Barnes, W. Harbutt Dawson. 








NEW WORK BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


PORTRAITS of the SIXTIES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. With 53 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 





FOR BIRD-LOVERS. 


BIRD LIFE in WILD WALES. 


By J. A. WALPOLE BOND. With 60 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by Oliver G. Pike. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


The POLITICAL WRITINGS 


of RICHARD COBDEN. New Edition. With 
Preface by LORD WELBY, and Introductiors 
by Sir LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT. With Frontispiece. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, cloth. Uniform with the 
Jubilee Edition of Morley’s ‘ Life of Cobden,’ 
7s, the Set. 








A NEW VOL. IN THE ‘MERMAID SERIES.” 


The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS 
SHADWELL. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; 
leather, 38. 6d, net. 

A Copy of the new Prospectus of the Series will 
be sent post free on application, 





London : 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TWO OF THE MOST WIDELY DISCUSSED BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Demy 8vo, with Star Maps and Diagrams, 12s. 6d. net, 


MANKIND IN THE MakING.| MANS feet Ee 





H. G. WELLS. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 
READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ A book which every one should read. Even The Bishop OF Ripon in the Daily Mail.—“A book which cannot fail 
if the process of thinking is unusual and difficult for the reader, Mr, Wells will | to command attention...... Everybody will wish to know what Dr. Wallace 
make him think.” | has to say. There will be multitudes who will be fascinated with the unique 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ The first tribute that ‘Mankind in the Making’ | #24 dramatic position which he assigns to man. , 
draws from us is one of sincere respect. Mr. Wells's duty as a thinker and a The Daily News says:—‘‘ A remarkable book, a book which could only 
writer lay in the producing this brilliant revolutionary book.” have been written by one who was far more than a specialist in any given 


The Daily Chronicle says :— Mr. H. G. Wells is always full of ideas. In | peer poner seanrngter Brees ie pensite eanception of Derm 


his new book they greet us with almost bewildering abundance...... A brilliant The Daily Telegraph enys:—"* The astronomical, physical, geological, and 
, : ‘ sia! : edie aiil » | " — Q , phy , geological, an 
and exhilarating contribution to the imaginative side of contemporary thought | biological teaching of his + al dati on send these whe ah eae 


The Morning Leader (Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER) says:—“This most sanely | yo accept his hypothesis. What other living writer is there who can make 


imagieative and meth prnctionliy stimulating of thinkers.” science so engaging? It is something that a man well on in his eight 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: —“ The most interesting book that Mr. Wells | cecond year pat. Sid the vigour of pte and grace of style to write pl 

has ever produced ; and the interest will be abiding. | work—one that, while ‘ pursuing knowledge like a shooting star, beyond the 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ We should like to pay our tribute with- | utmost bounds of human thought,’ can invest a stupendous paradox with 

out stint to its serious intention and vigorous independence, as well as to the | charm.” 

brilliance of its literary presentment. It is a book to read and think about.” | The Christian Commonwealth says :—‘‘ Nothing more interesting has been 
The Leeds Mercury says:—‘‘ Mr, Wells is to be classed among the few given to the public concerning the sun, the centre of our planetary system, 

bold and original thinkers of the day. His latest work will establish his since the appearance of Sir Norman Lockyer’s magnificent book on that orb, 

reputation asa scientist gifted with a fine speculative imagination.” than the section of Dr. Wallace’s work relating to its position in the Milky 
The Manchester Guardian says :—“ This work belongs to the category Way.” 

of works of general wisdom, a bright, breezy presentation of many thoughts The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ Presented with great force and persuasive. 

on many themes......We regard his book as a contribution of high importance | ness, with a full array of facts and authorities, and a careful anticipation of 

to the great problem how to secure increased efficiency for the British nation.” objections...... A striking book.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


It ts once more necessary to remind Dickens-lovers that no Editions of the Works of 
Dickens are complete which do not bear the imprint of CHAPMAN & HALL. An 
Illustrated Catalogue, with full details of all the Copyright Editions of Dickens, will be 
sent post free to any applicant. It will be found to contain particulars of Editions at 








every price, from 10s. 6d. to Is. per volume. 


COMPLETION OF THE “EDINBURGH” CARLYLE. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have much pleasure in announcing the completion of 
ther EDINBURGH EDITION of the COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, on India Paper, in Fifteen Volumes, published at 2s. net per volume in 
cloth ; or 2s. 6d. net per volume in leather. Send for a Prospectus, or ask your Book- 





seller to show you a sample volume of the only complete India-Paper CARLYLE in 
the market. This edition can also be had in leather and cloth cases for presents. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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